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(From the iota deh or last No. of the Edinburgh Review, just reeeived.) 

Several years have naw elapsed siace we had occasion to 
direct the reader's attention to the important subject of the Li- 
berty of the Press. To aperiod of excessive restraint, almost 
approaching to persecution, sneceeded a season of total indif- 
ference on the part of the Government aod its Law-officers, 
hardly to be accounted for upon any supposition consistent with 
the belief that their daty was faithfully and resolutely performed. 
Recent occurrences seem to indicate a disposition to revive the 
former severity, but io quarters deserviog the most vigilant and 
jealous superintendeace, We therefore deem it necessary to 
revive those discussions for which, till lately, there had seemed 
butlittle need ; and we shall begin with tracing the conduct of 
the Goveroment io relation to the press historically, as far back 
as the clear anderstanding of the question requires, 


After the violence of the times of terror: had subsided, and 
Mr. Pitt found it no longer safe to rule by legal persecution, he 
seems to have laid his account with a somewhat freer vent being 
giveato public opinion, He had’stified the expression of men’s 
sentiments opon the justice and necessity ef his war; but he 
could not so easily force them to regard it as triumphant; and, 
during his last administration, he was at the head of so crazy 
a system, both foreign and domestic, that a high tone of any kind 
would only have exposed himself to ridicnic, which was proba- 
bly stillless to his taste, than the pity he excited among bis 
well-wishers, The administration which succeeded him was, 
from principle, wholly averse to prosecutions for political offen- 
ces. While those steady and enlightened friends to rational 
liberty, Sir A. Pigott and Sir S. Romilly, directed the Law de- 
partment of the Crowo, and Lord Erskine held the Great Seal, 
no advocate of afree press could feel the least apprehension, 
how strong soever might be the Government with which they 
were connected, If, indeed, they had been disposed to carh 
the licentiousness of the newspapers, and to retaliate upon 
their adversaries, what bounds could have been set to their 
powers of vengeancé? The Opposition, with whom they had 
to contend, scarcely deserved the name of a party ; they hardly 
ventored to show themselves in divisions in Parliament for 
fear of betraying their insignificance. ‘When they did hagard 
a division, it was with the view of wearing out the physical 
strength of theic opponents, by vexatiously dividing twenty times 
in a night, as in the memorable jastance of their thas combating 
Mr, Fox, then known to be attacked with @ mottal sickness. 
But, even had they been wore numerous and powerfal,—from 
them, of all men, no resistance could have been apprehended to 
apy. measures directed against the press, as they were far more 
likely to complain of its freedom, than to protect its rights. 
Nevertbeless, the Ministers persisted in théir own wise and 
liberal policy > and daring the fourteen months that they remain- 
ed in office, only one ex officio information fora libel was filed. 
The natare of the publication was such as left no choice to the 
Attorney General; it was a statement in a newspaper, charging 
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the Admiralty with sending troops to sea in vessels so little 
seaworthy, that they must go to the bottom ; a statement, there- 
fore, obvieusly calculated, and possibly intended, to excite a— 
mutiny among the troops. We need hardly add, that the false- 
hood of the tale was a glaring as its malignity was detestable, 


Early in the following year, Mr. Perceval, and the other re- 
mains of the Pitt party, took advantage of the attempts made by 
their adversaries to carry almost the only important measure in 
which Mr. Pitt and themselves had agreed, and raised against 
them the cry of No Popery, which in Mr. Perceval, may have 
been siacere, but in most of the others was a barefaced hypocrisy ; 
so barefaced, indeed, that they have since carried the very mea- 
sare themselves which they cried out against in 1807, as subver- 
sive of the Charch Establishment; and some of them are now 
strenaous advocates for the policy in its fullest extent. The spirit 
of Mr, Perceval was hitter, as bis mind was narrow > he jadged 
like a bigot, and he felt like one; bis Attorney-General, too, was 
a@ man as Virulent ia his disposition, and as contracied in his 
views. He filed his informations, therefore, by the score; !e 
had every newspaper, not devoted to the Treasury, under prose- 
cation at once; and though he did not bring many of his cases 
to trial, he harassed bis victims by anxicty and delay; he ex- 
hausted them by costs. His caprice was equal to his severity ; 
he would prosecute the man who copied a passage, and let the 
original publisher go free; or he would prosecute both together 
but bring the copyist to trial first, and being discomfited, let the 
author go free; or he would first try the copyist, and though de- 
feated by his acquittal, afterwards try the original publisher in 
some other county ; and he seemed, as by a general rule, to pre- 
fer puoishing the printer or vender, a tradesman probably iz00- 
rantof what he was disseminating, rather than the writer or 
partisan, who, if there was any guilt, could not possibly be inno- 
cent. But, among the instances of his caprice, we certainly 


cannot reckon as one, the manner in which he dealt with the only 


ex officio information left him by his apright and independent pre- 
decessor. The atrocious nature of that libel has been stated; a 
scauddalously false eharge of an offence almost amounting to mur- 
der, and with the tendency, ifnot the design, of making the soldiery 
mutioy, was under prosecution, and Sir Vicary Gibbs abandoned 
the prosecution at once! He who, ia all other cases, refused to 
enter his nolle prosequi, and would only listen to contrition when 


evidenced by a plea of guilty, suddenly let this chosea libeller 


go free, without any terms; —he who prosecuted, and did his best 
to commit one editor for Gopying from another a few lines expres 
sive of the hopes this coulhitry might indulge of a happy reign 
under his present Majesty, then only heir-apparent, and who 


‘néver, in any instance, would listen to the offer of sarrendering 


an author, unless the publisher first suffered himself to be con- 
victed—let the worst libel that had in his time been published 
escape all inquiry, upon a simple statement that the writer was 
abroad, and instantly, and without any terms at all, entered a 
nolle prosequi.of his predecessor’s information! No caprice will 
account for this; but there can be no difficulty in explaining 


> it, when we add, that the libel was directed against those who 


had tarned Sir Vicary and his friends out of their places, and that 
it was pablished in the newspaper devoted to his party. 

The ill success which attended such glaring violence and 
injustice, appears to have influenced the conduct of those who 
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sueceeded Mr. Percevaland his Attorney. Upon the death of 
the former, and the removal of the latter to the Bench, a milder 
and a fairer system was for some*time pursaed. Bat the Law- 
officers appeared soon to ran into the opposite extreme; and 
in the discussions which took place after the Manchester Qut- 
rage, there were produced the most glaring cases of periodical 
works, in which rebellion, muting, and assassination, were 
openly recommended, in the plainest language, andin the most 
minute detail, having been suffered, for many months, to pass 
wholly annoticed by the Government, while every one else was 
daily sickened at the audacity and activity of their authors. It 
was strongly suspected, from circumstances which afterwards 
came to light, that seme of the Government spies were connect- 
ed with the worst of the publications in question; and certain 
it is, that a ministry which had, to say the very least, by culpa- 
ble negligence, allowed so great a scandal to attack upon the 
press, came forward with a bad grace to profit by their own 
wrong, and demand new laws for checking what the old, if faith- 
fally executed, would have sufficed to prevent. The disgust 
excited by such abuses of the press as they had thus permitted, 
if not encouraged, enabled them to carry a portion at least of 
their measures against its legitimate use ; and we believe it may 
very safely be asserted, that, since that period, less occasion 
has existed than at any former time for complaining of the powers 
instrusted to government as insufficient to cope with the licen- 
tiousness of public discussion. There seems to have been no 
peculiar iadisposition, on the part of the Ministers and their 
Law-officers, to exercise those powers. Informations were, from 
time to time, filed against the pablishers of seditiogs and blas- 
phemous libels ; convictions were had, we believe, in every in- 
stance ; and no complaints were made of prosecutions once be- 
gun being dropt, or kept saspended over the heads of obnoxious 
persons. If the power of proceeding without the intervention of a 
Grand Jury was exercised somewhat more temperately than in 
the times of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Perceval, it must be remembered 
that the former lived in a season of alarm and violence, when 
strong measures were in vogue, and powerful men could venture 
apon them, backed by the voice of a people frightened and enrag- 
ed; and thatthe latter, with his Attorney General, had greatly 
exceeded the bounds of moderation, and turned men’s minds 
against their persecating schemes. A repetition of such attempts, 
in the present day, would only have aggravated the mischief 
complained of, and involved him who hazarded them in endless 
difficulties. Nothing but the most perverse blindness to the state 
of things around them could have made any class of persons com- 
plain that the present ministers were slow to followin the foot- 
steps of Sir Vicary Gibbs—or that ho himself would have per- 
sisted in his former course, bad he continued in office at the 
present day. 


During the truly disgraceful proceedings however, against 
the late Queen, an alarm appears to have been excited, as is 
usual, by afew interested persons among alarger namber weak 
afid well meaning people, that the Government were too supine 
in checking the vehement expression of public feeling which their 
own cenduct bad most justly and universally produced. The 
utmost indignation had been every where excited, by the shame- 
fal spectacle displayed to the country, of a few men in posses- 
sion of power, determined to plunge the nation into every dis- 
astrous risk,] rather than hazard the loss of their places, by 
thwarting personal feelings, which they were known highly to 
disapprove, and by adhering toa coarse of policy, admitted on 
all hands to be not more essential to the tranqaillity of the State, 
than it was prescribed by every principle of justice. Men 4ho 
will embark in such a sea of troubles, for the sake of advantage 
to themselves, must lay their account with being baffetted some- 
what rudely ; and not complain of the surge that dashes over 
them, or the wind that visists them roughly, when they have 
risked the yoyage with their eyes open to the storm that raged 
when they fared forth. The ministers seem to haye felt this 
themselves; and much illegal violence was andoubtedly sybmit- 
ted to ander such an impression, and in the belicf that it was 
vain to contend with tbe angry elements whose fary they had 
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courted. The discomfiture of the enterprise had at length aps 
peased the tempest, and left the adventurers crippled, indeed 
for ever, but able to keep the sea. The whole of that violence 
80 loudly complained of by others, subsided almost immediately, 
and the only intemperance now remaining, wasthat which the 
bitterness of defeat and disgrace nourished among the adherents 
of the Government, 


Two events now happened, ofavery extraordinary natare, 
and with a singular coincidence in point of time. The agents of 
Ministers, their warmest supporters bothin Church and State, 
openly established and patronised a system of personal slander, 
by means of the periodical press, which they made the vehicle of 
private defamation and obscene ribaldry, in a degree wholly un- 
matched by the utmost licentiousness of the most impure times ; 
while men of a more reputable description associated themselves 
for the avowed purpose of prosecuting whatever they might deem 
libels against the Government, —that is to say, political writings 
in support of doctrines and measures displeasing tothe existing 
Ministry. Withtbhe former of those events we have nothing to da 
upon the present occasion, further than to remark, that the friends 
of the ‘ Constitutional Association,’ generally known by the popular 
name of the Bridge-street Gang, have not only upon no occasion 
evinced the slightest disposition to put the law in force against 
the most scandalous violators of it on the side of the Ministers, 
but that many of its supporters, and especially among the clergy 
of the Established Cherch, are known to be, by their patronage at 
least, the encouragers of the slanderous portion of the Press. 
Our present object, however, is shortly to call the reader's atten- 
tion to the natare of thisnew Society: not that mach is mw to be 
dreaded from its effects, but because its proceedings form a curi- 
ous portion of the history of the Press, and their exposure may 
tend to check any future attacks upon its freedom. 


It appears, that while cousiderable irritation still existed in 
the public miod, from the odious and disgusting measure to 
which we have alluded, a few designing men coaceived the 
plan of turning this to their own profit, by sounding the alarm, 
and inducing persons of wealth and consequence to anite in 
forming a Society for curbing what they were pleased to call the 
Licentiousness of the Press. Some of the founders were pro- 
bably actuated by no worse views, than the desire of pushing 
themselves into notice, and obtaining favour with the Govern- 
ment, which they might afterwards use for their advancement; 
bat others appear plainly to have been actuated with the spirit 
of ordinary gain, by making a pecuniary profit of the concern, 
Many well meaning individuals of all ranks, and of both sexes, 
contributed considerable sums of money, which, it is supposed, 
have almost all been expended in law proceedings; and after a 
year and a half’s work, they have convicted a friction-cutler at 
Manchester of selling an Address to the Reformers; one wretch- 
ed old man of seventy, whom they were fain to allow to plead 
guilty, upon an engagement never to bring him up for judgment; 
and a Jad or two whom they had detected selling in a shop things, 
the nature of which they were utterly incapable of understand. 
iog. 


In considering the tendency of such an Association, the first 
thing that strikes us is the power of oppression with which it is 
calculated to arm individuals. A fand to be employed in prose- 
cuting the writers or the pablishers of obnoxious works, means 
neither more nor less than a fund to enable a few hungry attor- 
nies to ruin a namber of persoys not supported by such re- 
sources, Suppose aman is unjnstly charged with publishing 
any given work, admitting it to be libellous; the grand jary 
must find the bill, if there is only prima facie evidence of the 
publication ; and the clearest acquittal before a petty jury leaves 
the party barthened with his whole costs. A libel may have 
been purchased in the shop of one ata gteat distance, confined 
by illaess, or in prison, who never was near the premises from 
the day the work was printed, and could not possibly have 
known of its existence. Though certainly the anomalous doc- 


trine of the law of libel recognises a general responsibility for 
; the criminal acts of servants, yet, in sach cases, persous bave 
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been generally acquitted from the peculiarity of their sitaation é 
bot, in all of them, a grand jary must at once have fonnd the 
bills, the defence not being disclosed before the trial; and in ajl 
of them, the persons acquitted must therefore have been punish- 
ed by severe fine in the shape of their costs, increased at the 
option of the Society, if they chose to remove the proceedings by 
certiorari, without rendering themselves liable to pay the defen- 
dants any cests. Again-~a single passage may be culled out of 
a work perfectly innocent, when the whole is taken together; or, 
a passage which, standing alone, may wear a libellous. aspect, 
bat, read as part of a treatise, could never be made the ground 
of aconviction. Here, too, any grand jury would probably find 
the bill as a matter of course; and the acquittal, at the trial, 
will be just as certain; bat not more certain than the heavy 
expense of the proceedings to the party accused. Nay, an in- 
former has only to purchase any old book with a libellous pas- 
sage in it, Colonel Titus’s famous tract, for instance, or any of 
the Jacobite works, and we will venture to assert, that any 
bookseller in the kingdom may be saddled with the expenses of 
a prosecution; for the grand jary only reads the passage set 
forth in the indictment, and may very easily find the bill, with- 
out asking to see the whole of the book. 


But, independently of sach cases as we have now put, it 
never can be a matter of great difficulty to get the grand jury 
to find a bill. They hear only one side; they are not obliged to 
be unanimous; and consequently they soon come to a vote, in 
which a bare majority of twenty-three persons decides; and 
they are aware that the sabject, if they find the bill, must under- 
go a full investigation before the Court. This remark applies to 
all prosecutions; but the natare of the offence in question, and 
the vagueness of the law which takcs cognizance of it, renders 
an indiscriminate zeal in prosecuting it pecaliarly objection- 
able. The political prejudices, too, prevailing in some parts of 
the country are known to be stronger thanin others. Bills may 
be preferred there which grand juries elsewhere have flung out, 
provided the circulation of any obnoxious publication has been 
pretty general, and a conviction secured, which will operate to 
terrify all persons selling the same works, and to bring them 
within the power of this junto, or their mercenary agents, 


The prospect ef conviction ia cases of libel generally, is 
next to be considered. We fear the natare of oar libel law is 
such as to render this, in any case, highly probable. No man 
can tell what is, or whatis not a libel. The definition given 
of the offence by Mr. Bentham is hardly an exaggeration—*‘ Any 
thing which any body at any time may be pleased to dislike, for 
any reason.” All men are agreed in holding, at least they have 
come to a determination to say so, that free remarks on public 
measures shall be allowed; bat then they adda proviso, that 
the bounds of fair and temperate discussion shall not be pass- 
ed. The question, then, always is, bow far temperance bas been 
exceeded ; for as to fairness, no man ever doubted that per- 
fect fairness is iaconsistent with the conduct of any controve- 
rsy; and, if exacted, woald convert every discussion into a mere 
dry and naked samming up, with far less learning towards ei- 
ther side than most judges sbow in their observations. What, 
then, is this temperance? Dr. Jobnson once said, speaking of 
wine, that he koew what indulgence was, and he kuew what ab- 
atinence was, bat temperance he could not understand. In each 
case the feelings of thejary, inflacnced by those of the judge, 
must ascertain the meaning of the term; and it cannot be deni- 
ed, that men are apt, both as judges and jurors, when coolly de- 
cided in a court of justice, to take offence at expressions, which, 
as ordinary readers, they never would have blamed, The judge 
comments upon the vehement words; and the jury, recollecting 
the oath they are acting under—bewildered by the vagueness of 
the law —not permitted to seek for alithe light which might be 
derived from investigating the trath or falsehood of tke matter 
before them—not called upon to mete oat the panisbment, and 
eonsequently avoiding all inquiry into the degree in wBieb the 
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bounds of lawfal animation may have been transgressed by the 
writer, patarally enough seek for refuge in the opinion delivered 
© them, and hand over all further difficulties to the court by 
whom the sentence is to be pronounced. It has thus become a 
much more important question, whether any given publication 
sball be prosecuted or not, than whether it is libellous or not; 
and we will venture to say, that an indiscriminate, or even a very 
free use of the powers of prosecution, would speedily produce 
one of two conséquences ; either all political discussion would 
be put down, or alllibellers would be acquitted as a matter of 
course, and the law of libel would cease to exist. 


That law has only in practice been made tolerable, and its 
co-existence with a free press possible, by the restrictions which 
public opinion has imposed upon the power of the Crown to 
prosecute by information. Hitherto, the commencement of such 
proceedings for political offences, has almost always been left 
to the Attorney-general; and he is individually responsible to 
Parliament, to the profession, and to the country for his exercise 
of so delicate a trust. But an Associationto prosecute for libel 
has no individual responsibility at all. The members have 
the whole powers of the law in their hands, and stand in the si- 
tuation of the Attorney-general without his responsibility ; for 
we have already shown, tbat the necessity of having the bills 
found by a Grand Jury,in practice, can very inadequately check 
their proceedings. They may be defeated again and again, and 
still return te the charge, until they exhaust their victim by costs 
or harass bim to death by anxiety, They havea common fund 
which bears all the expense; and, appearing before the world 
as a hody of some hundreds, or even thousands, all influence of 
public opinion under their condact is out of the question. In 
fact, the influence and the parse of the whole subscribers become 
the engines of oppressian, in the hands of afew obscure, and it 
may be corrupt individuals, who are thus armed to practise ex- 
tortion, or to gratify private malice, or to indalge their party 
spleen by the ruin of political adversaries; or, at the very best, 
to follow their own gain by making themselves busy in tormenting 
their neighbours, 

There are reasons of state, too, which render such a power 
wholly anfit to be intrusted in any hands but those of the Go- 
vernment. Cases may easily be figured, many indeed have oc- 
curred, and some very recently, in which the pablic good requires 
unquestionable libels to be passed over, rather than that the sub- 
jects of them should be drawn into discussion in courts of justice. 
A power of stopping any prosecution is, indeed, vested in the 
Crown ; bat the exercise of that power in the particular instan- 
ces, might be productive of the very mischiefs apprehended, and 
bring the conduct of Government into question, The case of the 
late Queen, and many attacks upon foreign powers through the 
press, are instances which must occur to every reader in illus 
tration of this remark, 


It may be asked, then, whether we deem the power of filing 
ex officio informations in cases of libel better than the proceeding 
by indictment before a Grand Jury ? We answer, that any argue 
ment against the Association is grounded upon no such opinion ; 
and its adoption warrants no inference of the sort. The ordina- 
ry mode of prosecuting by preferring a bill, requires some indi- 
vidual to come forward and avow himself to the world as the 
prosecutor. An attorney may,indeed, prepare, and prefer the 
bill, or the grand jury may know no more of it than the name of 
the witness to prove the publication ; but, substantially, the per- 
son becomes known, whose zeal for the public weal has thas 
impelled him to stand forth as an accuser, without having any 
private interest in the case; and there is little fear that either 
the inclination or the fands will, in many cases, be found to 
repeat the experiment. If,indeed, many persons were to take 
this office upon themselves, without disclosing more than the 
names of their law-agents, many of the objections urged against 
the Association would become applicable to them. To charge 
the adversaries of ex officio informations with inconsisteney, be- 
caase they would rather have a known and responsible prosecu- 
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tor, although armed with the power of proceeding independently of 
a grand jury, than an unknown, irresponsible body provided with 
a large fund, and employing a set of agents to drive a tradein 
litigation, is extremely thoughtless, not to say uafair, No man 
in his senses cver maintained, that if the power of proceediag 
ex officio were taken away, the law officers ef the Crowo were no 
longer to be the public prosecutors for State offences. Let them 
do in cases of libel and sedition, as they have hitherto done in 
cases of high treason, was the argament constantly used; and 
it precladed all idea of leaving to individuals the task of decid- 
ing what libel should be prosecuted, and what overlooked, 


But it is none of the least mischiefs of sach a plan, that it 
enables a crafty government and its law offieers to anite all the 
advantages of the ex officio power, witha perfect freedom from 
responsibility and control. The Attorney-General may person- 
ally dread a eontest with the press; the Ministers may dislike 
the odium ef such a warfare, or skrink from the risks to which 
retaliation would expose them. But let them privately encou- 
rage the Association, and withhold their names; they have the 
means of prosecuting all classes in which they dislike to appear, 
and they reserve the exercise of the ex officio power for those 
which are safe, if not popular. A system of hostility may thus 
be pursued against the Press, with the certainty of greatly curb- 
ing its power, and the chance of entirely subduing it, while the 
individuals in place are either wholly skreened from public in- 
dignation, or sheltered by dividing their responsibility witha 
whole body of men and women, some of whom are well known to 
be innocent of all meaning, and others to be rather over gea- 
Jous than corrupt in their designs. 


We have stated some of the evil effects produced by sucha 
combinatton as the Bridge Street Society upon the liberty of the 
press, and the rights of a large and important class of the com- 
manity, and the persons engaged in printing and publishing, 
whom it places at the mercy of a few needy attornies and mer- 
cenary informers. Its teadency to interfere with the pure admi- 
nistration of justice, is equally deserving of attention. The de- 
sign of the Society obviously was, to establish a correspondence 
all over the coantry, aud have members and subscribers in every 
quarter. Their names were ostentatiously published from time 
to time, both in pamplets, aud in the London and previncial 
newspapers. And alarm was industrionsly excited among the 
friends of good order, and, above all, among persous of strong 
religious feclings, who were desired to look at the blasphemous 
tracts so long permitted by the Government to pass unnoticed, 
The plan was clearly to embody all friends of the establishment in 
Charch and State, by which is always meant the High Church 
and Tory party ; and to unite themina league against whatever 
publication attacked the political measures of the existing Ad- 
ministration, or exposed the corruptions of the Government ; 
for it was distinctly avowed at an early period of the scheme, 
that no irreligious or iamoral works were to be prosecuted, these 
being Icft under the superintending care of the Seciety for the 
suppression of Vice. Some excellent persons who disapproved 
wholly of a system of political presccution, were drawn iato the 
Association, by their disgust at the blasphemy which seemed to 
be permitted by not having beeo persecuted ; and no sooner had 
“they given their names and money, than they found that they 
had beea enabling the Society’s agents to carve out political 
work for themscives, But in these ways persons of local in- 
fluence in various parts of the kingdom wore enrolled, and every 
one in their neighbourhood, and all under their power, were ap- 
prized of it. There aceds no argument to show how such a pro- 
ceeding wust operate upon the trial ef political offences. The 
jury, who are to decide, know that the real proseeutors are the 
persons of most weight in their county or parish, The tenant ig 
aware that his landlord is in fact the party who brings the case 


before him. Can any thing like a fair trial be expected in suoh 
circumstances 2 


Nor is this all. The combination will not be confined to 
one side. If the Bridge Street Society enly procecute libels against 
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the existing Ministry, anotber association must soon be formed to 
prosecute libels against the Opposition’; or, without any desiga of 
prosecuting, the friends of liberty will anite in self-defence, and 
for the protection of the poor individuals who are the objects of 
oppression. We shall thas have two rival Societies, embodying 
in every district, the persons of most weight and power. The 
community will be split into two classes, marshalled by political, 
it may be, by religious zeal ;—and between the fierce passions 
of the contending sects, the very name of Jastice mast soon be 
forgotten, in a country where the law is admipistr ated by Juries. 
The contemnt into which the Association very speedily fell, has 
alone prevented these consequences from ensuing. Should it 
regain any portion of respect, or should any other establishment 
be formed upon similar principles, nothing can save us from 
such a result, 


It should not be forgotten, that among its members, the 
Bridge Street Society reckoned about forty Bishops and Peers 
of Parliament. But can any thing be more alarming, than 
that men who know they are the Judges in the last resort of 
all caases, should become systematically the prosecutors of 
political offences? It would not be very fitting, in our humble 
opinion, for a large number of Peers to join in prosecuting a 
common felony ; yethere there is hardly a chance of the question 
being carried before the House of Lords; and, if it were, 
the question could only be of error upon the record, But, in 
every case of libel, the House of Lords may be called upon to 
decide the whole question; for the libellous natare of the pub- 
lication is always aquestion arising upon the record, and may, 
in each case, be submitted to that House by writ of error ;—a 
state of things in which one-half the Peers should have disqua~ 
lified themselves as jadges by becoming prosecutors, and the 
other half by subscribing for the defence, was that for which the 
Society, and especially those Noble and Right Reverend con- 
tributors to whom we have alluded, were preparing ‘this coun- 
try, hitherto so famed for parity in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice, 


The state of insignificance into which the Bridge Street Body 
has fallen, partly through the conduct ef its agents, and partly 
from the declare: opinivion of the Public, renders any more par- 
ticular reference to its proceedings unnecessary. While it con- 
tinued io activity, there was nothing absurd or reprebensible 
which it did not seem ready to attempt. Its Committee pre- 
sumptuously issned a circular letter to every Justice of the 
Peace in England, containing a lecture upon the Law of Libel, 
and desiring certain warnings to be made public in each dis- 
trict, with the view (said these wise superintendents of the whole 
magistracy) of asing this notice in aggravation of punishment, 
when any offender should be convicted and brought up for jadge- 
ment! In the same precious document, they boast that they 
have, ander threat of prosecution, obtained from different book- 
sellers engagements to suspend the sale of certain works, and 
a surrender, upon oath, of their stock in that trade ; and they point 
oat, by an opprobrious designation, one. individual actually 
under prosecution at the moment by themselves, the circular 
being sent into the part of the country where he was to be tried, 
and among the persons who were to serve on his jury! This 
last feat was made the.subject of jast and severe reprehension by 
the Coart of King’s Bench, when that individual was afterwards 
brought up for judgement. Perhapsitis tosuch manifest blanders 
in the conduct of the speculation that we are to ascribe its 
failure. When it was undertaken, there certainly was a sufficient 
portion of party violence among a certain class of politicians to 
support such a scheme, and to alarm all well-wishers to the 
Constitution for the consequences. We entertain little appre- 


hension of secing the attempt very soon renewed; but it seemed 
good to record the facts, and to state the reasons which should 
deter hooest men and lovers of their country from favouring a 
design of this description, whatever may be their political opi- 
nions ; and putthe unwary upon their guard against the artifices 
of those who, through faise alarm, would make them a prey, 
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We cannot give a stronger proof of the interest which we take in 
the School of Arts, than by iusertinga report at length of the proceed- 
ings that took place_at the General Meeting ef Contributors on Taes- 
day last: and that interest has been felt all along, trom a conviction that 
this School is caiculated,iu a variety of ways, to promote the good of 
society. We saw, from the beginning, that it would go directly to raise 
the character, aud increase the usefaluess of the mechanics and handi- 
erafts of Edinvurgh ; aud, by making them conscious of this, to with- 
draw them from low or viciuns pursuits —to render them more nawiiling 
to engage inany bad or hazardous enterprizes. These are effects which 
could benefit no desperate political party, while they mast necessarily 
gratify every one who desires the good of society, The Tories of 
Edinburgh are too sharp sighted to be misled by any weakly courteous 
or simulatory expressions or declarations coming from their opponents 
but they too,sawclearly that, while they would gain in character, they 
could tose nothing politically by supporting this School of Science. We 
give many of them credit, indeed, for joining the scheme solely because 
it promised to be nseful. Batin no respect, certainly, wasit likey 
to be more useful, than by, affording an opportunely for men of all par- 
ties—men too often incensed against each other on account of political 
struggles and differenres-to meet together, and unite cordially in pro- 
secuting acommon object, which shonld, at the same time secure to 
them alithe tespect and better affections of other clasesin society. 
This would have been felt as a great blessing in a place where society 
had been so divided aud exasperated ; and, for healing purposes, it was 
impossible to patthe institution inte better hands than those of Mr. 
Horner, Bland in his manners, tolerantin his spirit, and honourable 
in his principles, no gaarantee could have been stronger, that no partia- 
lity of feeling, vo bias fiom polits, wonld be yielded to. And we say 
decidediy that there was no such yielding —that the thanks of the meet. 
ing, voted to himunanimonusly, shews that his political opponents were 
ofouropinion What then shall we think of Dr. Brewster ? That he has 
been seattering brands, where he should have planted the olive is mani. 
fest; and that he hias done this for reasons which we shall not name 
at the risk, --may we not sav, with the hope,---of breaking up one of 
the most useful schemes ever set on foot in Edinburgh, and in which the 
isterests and respectability of hund eds of his townsmen are concern. 
ed, is, to our minds, equaily obvions ? Had his ivfluence in society, in- 
deed, been at all commensurate with his repatation in science, we have 
not the least doubt that this baneral consequence would have been effect. 
ed; butin spite of allhis, let us only sav, misdirected and misleading 
exertions, for onthe facts disclosed at the meeting we must hold that 
he misled the half-dozen of gentieraen who voted in annport of his views 
the Schoo! of Arts will go on, we trast, prospering and to presper. There 
is, we think a returning good sense in Edinburgh, which is destined to 
retorn her citizens in, atlea-t thecommon bends of fellow ship, and 
which will induce them to cling to all such institutions or charities as 
admit of their aniting in common and laudable pursuits. 


A very numerous meeting of the subscribers to this most excellent 
Institution, of the success of which we have, on former occasions, given 
an account to our readers, was held in the Waterloo Tavern on Tuesday, 
We should imagine there were nearly three hundred persons present, 


The Secretary stated, thatthe Lord Provost had expressed his 
regret that he conld not attend to take the chair atthis meeting, and 
that Alexander Henderson, Esq. the acting Chief Magistrate, had kiudiy 
attended in his place, 


Mr. Henderson was then unanimously called to the chair. 


Mr. Horner, the Secretary, stated, that the report of the Direc- 
tors, cirenlated last June, had informed the subscribers of the whole 
proceedings of the School of Arts up to that period ; that since that time 
the drawing classes had been going on, for the purpose of giving such 
instruction to the mechanics as should enable them to make a plan or 
drawing of any work in which they may be engaged, He theo exhi- 
bited tothe meeting several drawings of the pupils, which did great 
credit to them, and to their instructor, Mr. Dick, of whose services in 
the School of Arts Mr. Horner spokein high commendation. 

Mr. Horner, then laid before the meeting a plan for the future re- 
gulation of the School of Arts, which he said had been drawn ap with 
the advice of those who had hitherto takea the most active share in its 
management, and of other gentlemen whose opinions were deserving of 
great weight. Having cead this plan, Mr. Hoener stated that he would 
then have finished what he had to say, but fora printed cirenlar he had 
received that morning, and copies of which he perceived had been laid on 
the table of the meeting, entitied, ‘** Edinbargh School of Arts, under the 
direction and patronage of the Society of Arts forScotland,” sizned Joba 
Robison, secretary, and announcing. Lectures by Dr. Fyfe on the 
Chemical Arts, to commence on Tnesday the 15th October, at haif 
past eight o'clock in the evening, This circular; bad been sent round 
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without any communication with himself or any of the other Direc. 
tors of the School of Arts, and there were circamstances io it which 
appeared very strange to him, and required explanation. It was 
to be observed that the circular is dated 30th August. Now he had 
received a letter from Dr Fyte, dated the evening of the 3ist, transmit. 
ting acopy of one he had received from Mr. Robison, asking him to a- 
gree to give a Conrse of Lectures in the! diaburgh School of Arts, about toa 
be established by the society of Arts; and Dr. Fite added, that he did not 
mean to retorn anv auwser until he had seem Mr. Horner. He according. 
Iv called on Dr. Fyfe next morwing, and asked him what answer he meant 
to give to Mr. Robison’s letter, to which he replied, that Dr. Brewster 
had asked him some days before to lecture for the Society of Arts, and 
he told him that he would be happy to do so, provided it did not interfere 
in any respect withthe engagemeut he had entered into with the Direc. 
tors of the School of Arts for next winter. He was very much surprised, 
therefore, to find, in the printed circular, the very day and hour fixed 
on which it was intended Dr. Fyfe should lecture at the School of Arts ; 
and hehad waited on Dr, Fyfe that morning for an explanation, and he 
was authorised by him to state to the meeting, that he had given no au- 
thority whatsoever for the announcement in the circular. The next part 
of the circular to which he would advert was, that relating to the sale of 
tickets at Mr, Marshail’s shop; Mr. Marshall had given no authority, and 
had only yesterday morning gota note from Mr. Howden, saying, that Dr, 
Brewster had requested him to give his permission to allow Subscriptions 
for the School of Arts to be received at his shop, which, imagining,it to be 
the same of which he was a Director, as Deaconof the Goldsmiths, he 
readily assented to. The whole of this circular letter was so extraordi- 
nary that he hoped some one present would be able to give some expla- 
nation of it. 


Mr. Joux SHANK More, advocate, then rose and said, that he was 
not able to give any explanation of the printed circular to which Mr. 
Horner alladed, as he knew nothing farther about it than as having receiv. 
ed a copy of it that morning : that he was induced to address the meet. 
ing as an independent member of the Institation, to which be had been 
an early subscriber, from the coviction of its utitity. He was highly gra- 
tified with the success which had attended the experiment, aad iu what 
he had to propose he was actuated solely by a desire to promote its ob- 
jects more extensively ; that be had never contemplated the permanency 
of this Institution, and merely ca!cuiated upon giving a donation at its 
establishment as a temporary experiment, for a proposal had been 
made two or tliree years ago by Dr. Brewster for the Establishe 
ment of a “Society of Arts’ in Scotland, notice of which had also 
been given in the journal cogducted by Dr. Brewster aud that, took- 
ing to the formation of that ‘Society, he considered the School of 
Arts as a temporary institution, destined to merge in that Society, 
shonld it, as was anticipated, be successfully carried forward; that 
the Society of Arts was now established, and contained within it the 
greater part ofthe rank, science, aud opulence of Scotland, and that 
such being the facts, he thought the smaller society would derive the 
greatest benefit from an uniou with the larger, and in being taken ander 
its wings and patronage ; that in this opinion he was actuated by the sin. 
cerest good will to the School of Arts,and desire to extend its usefulness 
that he acted <olely from himself, without connection or concert with 
avy other individual, and was not even aware that any one present 
would second the motion with which he meant to conclude ; that he was 
surprised when an application was made to him fora subscription to 
continue the institution, for be had advanced bis money as a donation 
for a temporary object. Mr. Moore then referred to some document 
connected withthe school of Arts and read part of a private letter irgm 
Mr. L. Horner to Dr. Brewster, relatiog to the subscription. 


James Ginson, Esq. begged pardon for interrupting Mr. Moore but 
he req vested nim to explain to the Meeting, how it happened, if the 
Learned Gentleman acted so entirely from himself as he had repre. 
sented, that he should have become so intimately acquainted with many 
circumstances relating to the School of Arts, and particularly witha 
private letter addressed by Mr. Horner to Dr. Brewster. Mr. More 
replied, that he meant merely that he was unconnected with any one in 
the motion he had provosed, and did not mean to say that he had not 
conversed with Dr. Brewster, and received information from him on the 
snbject : That he regretted Dr Brewster's absence, which he believed to 
be owing to Dr B. having gone to the country. (Here Mr. Henry Cock. 
burn, who was sitting next to Mr More, remarked, that he had seen Dr, 
Brewster in the street ten minutes before the hour of meeting) (cheers 
anda laugh.) Mr. More proceeded to state, as an additional reason for 
the union he proposed, that he sawthe Directors of the School of 
Arts were nomitiated to a similar station in the Society of Arts, and thas 
the institution wonld contunne ander the same management as before ; 
That there was not room for too instintutions of this kind ; and he had 
moreover been told that dissensions hid creptin among those who had 
the management of the Schoo) of Arts, which must materially interfere 
with its successfal progress. He concluded by moving, that as the So- 
ciety of Arts has now been established, it is expedient that the School 
of Arts should be placed under its direction, 
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Mr. Horner appologised for again obtruding himself upon the Meet- 
ing ; but from what had fallen from Mr, More, it was necessary for him 
in jastice to the Directors, with whom he had, acted and tohimsel’, to 
state some facts, whichit was prover the subscribers should now be 
made acquainted with. Withregard to the School of Arts having been a 
part of the original design of the Society of Arts he mast say, that what. 
ever may have beenin the minds of those with whom that uew Society 
originated, or rather in the mind of Dr. Brewster, for it is he who has 
set ap this claim of originality of invention, he had never heard thatit 
was any part of the plan of that Society to give instruction to mechanics 
bat that it was intended to be on the plan of the Society in the Adelphi 
in London, for the encouragement of Arts and manufactures, Mr. Hor- 
ner then read the minntes of the first meeting when the School of Arts was 
established, in april 1821, at which Dr. B. was preseat, where there is 
not the most remote allusion to the School of Arts; andhe stated, that 
in the prospectus laid before the poblic, which was drawn up with the 
assistance of Dr. B. as stated io the minute of the next meeting, when 
he was also present, not a word is said about the Society of Arts. 
That Dr. Brewster had moreover asked him to be Secretary of this new 
Society, which he declined and stated as his reason, that being already 
Secretary of the School of Arts it was full occupation for all the leisnre 
he could bestow on snch objects; and that, in consequence of his 
refusal, Mr. Robison and Mr. Wright were applied to by Dr Brews. 
ter: That this claim had never been heard of till within the last 
three months, and the other Directers present would correct him if 
he was wrong in sta'ing, that no allusion had ever been made fo it 
on any one occasion before that period. With regard to the dissen- 
sions to which Mr. More had_ referred, he thonght that that was 
a subject which ought not to have been brought forward there ; that 
they had only to attend to the great interests of the institution they 
were associated to establish, but that there was no course left now for 
him bot to state the whole trath. He was sorry to say, that very soon 
after the successful commencement of the School of Arts, Dr. 
Brewster showed an uneasiness that it was ocenpying so muchof the 
public attention, as he imagined it would materially interfere with the 
new Society he was abont to establish, and indeed avowed that it would 
draw away snbacriptions from it. From that time he shewed great 
coldness and indifference to the School of Arts, oever attending any of 
the lectares, expect one in November, nor from that time taking any 
concern whatsoever in the management, or promoting any one of its ob- 
jects, and never attended one meeting of the Directors from the 27th 
November to this day, althongh regularly summoned to all. That this 
coldness was turned afterwards to repeated attempts to interfere with 
and embarrass the proceedings of the other Directors. He made a grent 
effort to prevent the establishment of the class for Mechanical Drawing, 
although, in the printed prospectus, drawn ap with his assistance, it 
was stated that drawing was a moxt important object, and wonld be 
adopted as soon as the funds would allow it. His next overt act of hosti- 
lity was in relation to Mr. Galbraith, who lectured last winter in the 
School of Arts on mechanics. That gentleman, although he believed 
him to be a personof most respectable attainments in science, had not 
succeeded in making bis subject sufficiently intelligible to bis audience, 
and was far from popular with the students, althongh he had bestewed 
great pains in the performance of his task. The Directors, upon the 
most abundant evidence, and with the knowledge that upon the only oc- 
casion that Dr. Brewster attended the School of Arts at a lecture 
of Mr. Gaibraith’s he expressed himself in the strongest terms of 
disapprobation, thought it for the interest of the Institution not to ap. 
ply to him again, their engagement with their lecturers not extending 

nd a single course, Yet Dr. Brewster, without hearing a word of 
the evidence on which they proceeded, sent, to the Directots a formal 
protest against what he termed the «lismissal of Mr, Galbraith, and led 
that gentleman to make the most unfounded accusations against the Di- 
rectors and himself individually, The Diréctors appointed Mr. Alexan- 
der Galloway his successor, being the gentleman whom Dr. Brewster had 
originally pointed out as the fittest person to lecture in the School of 
Arts, but who could not accept the first application from some 
engagements at the time. Bat no sooner was the appointment of 
Mr. Galloway settled, and the lectures ready to be announced, than Dr. 
Brewster called apon Mr, Galloway, and made such representationa to 
him as induced that geutieman to break off from his engagement, Dr. B. 
having stated that there was great disunion among the Directors, that 
their proceedings were immediately tobe bronght before the public ; and 
that the Schooi of Arts had assumed a political character. These were 
Dr. Brewster's proceedings against the School. With regard to himself 
he had said that he (Mr H.) had presumed to undertake the manage- 
ment in maiters of which he was incapable to judge, an}, had usnrped 
the whole power of the Directors. Now certainiv a great deal of res- 
ponsibility had been thrown upon him, and one of hia great difficulties 
was toassemble a quorum of Directors. But in every public body there 
mustalways be some one to take the labouring oar, and of this he was 
certain, that whoever had been in his situation could not have done less 
than he did, or the Institution would have suffered. He thought, too, 
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that a person gratuitously undertaking an office.for the public benefit, 
and one, too, of no small labour, was entitled to some induigence 
for his errors, far less was it fair toimpute base and ynworthy mo- 
tives for his conduct; yet it had been most indastriously circulated, 
in quarters where it was hoped it would tell, thathe (Mr. H )had 
engaged in the School of Arts for a political purpose. Atsuch an imun- 
tation he naturally felt indignant, and he called upon Dr. Brewster. or 
any one é@lse, to state a single occurrence, from the first opening of the 
Institation to the present day, that would givea shadow of preteuce for 
such a charge. That he had carefnily avoided every thing that could by 
any view have the | ast semblance of politics ; and one of the greatest 
comforts he had in the School of Arts, was the support ithad met with 
from persons of all political opinions, and from none more than from 
those the most opposed to him in those sentiments. The subscribers had 
now the facts before them, and he left them to make their own inferences. 


Mr. More disclaimed all knowledge of the circumstances to which 
Mr. Horner had alinded, with the exception of what he had mentioned 
in regard to Mr. Galbraith. That gentleman had called npon him, and 
from his statement he appeared to have been ill used; nor could he 
reconcile his dismissal with a passage in Mr. Horner’s address to the 
students at the conclusion of the lectares, as published io the report of 
the Directors. Mr. More here read that part of the report in which Mr, 
Horner praises Mr. Galbraith for his zeal, and makes an apology for 
him to the students, fiom the difficnities he had te contend with. He 
repeated that he was actnated solely as an independent subseribers for 
the interest of the Institution, and did not know whether his motion 
would be seconded. 


Mr. Joun Rostson said, that a letter he had laid on the table wonld 
explain the printed circular to which Mr. Horner had alluded, This let- 
ter was as follows, addressed to Mr. Horner, as Secretary of the School 
of Arts. 


«Sir, —Bv order of the Society of Arts, I have the honour toinclose 
anextract from a minate of a meeting of thie date, and to reqnest you 
will have the goodness to lay it before the meeting of subscribers to 
the School of Arts, called for Tuesday the $dSeptember. I am, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN ROBISON, 

** Royal Society’s Apartments, 27th Ang, 1822.” 

“‘ Extract from minutes of a meeting*of the Society of Arts, held 
27th August 1822.—On considerisg the expediency of carrying into 
effect the plan of disseminating usefal knowledge among the industrious 
classes, as held forth in the origi ual prospectus of the Society, it was re- 
solved to proceed to establish permanent Schools of Arts in Edinburgh 
and in other towns, which Schools, from the experiment tried here last 
winter, have been fonnd to prodace beneficial effects, and for this pur. 
pose to advertise that lectares on the proper subjects will be delivered in 
conrse of the next winter. 


** The Secretary is directed to transmit a copy of the above resoln- 
tion to the meeting of Subscribers tothe School of Arts, called for Tuese 
day next. 


“ A trne extract. JOHN ROBISON, Secretary.” 


The Rev. Dr. MACKNIGHT rose to Second Mr. Moore’s motion. He 
thought it very desirable that this union should take place, as the great 
objects would be far better obtained by the co-operation of the larger 
Socicty. Before sitting down, he would say, that by attending occasionally 
at the lectares, he had had an opportunity of witnessing the zeal and 
the jodgment with which Mr. Horner conducted the affairs of the Insti- 
tution, and he would propose that a special vote of thanks should be giv. 
en to Mr. Horner by this meeting. 


Henry CocxBurn Esq. stated, that it would ke very convenient to 
get the nusiness of the meeting put into such a shape as to enable it to 
be disposed of. There were no fewer than at least three motions on 
the table. all seconded, and all undisposed of. Mr. Horner had moved 
certain resolutions calculated to give a permanent constitution to the 
School ; Dr Macknighthad moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Horner; and 
Mr. More had moved that the whole establishement shonid at once be 
pnt nader the management ofa separate institution, called the society 
of Arts. Now, it seemed to him te be proper to dispose of the last of 
these proposals first, because he could not anticipate any difficuity 
as to the rest; and, if this one were carried every thing else was 
virtually superseded. Before considering the propriety of acceding ta 
Mr. More’s proposal, it was uecessary to observe its exact import and 





*The framer of this minnte has, through inadvertency, no donbt 
given it a wrong title. There was no meeting of the Society, not even 
of the Council; this is the production of a Committee, consisting of Dr, 
Brewster and five of his immediate friends. The printed circular be- 
gins —** At a meeting of the Commitree of Management of the Society 
ot Arts for Scotland, held on the 27th August, it was unanimously 
resolved,” &e. , 
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resnit. The School of Art had hitherto been confessedly conducted with 
the most perfect success. It was at first an experiment of so interesting 
and attractive a nature, that men of benevolence might well be excused 
for being sanguine about it. But it had indisputably succeeded beyond 
the expectation even of the most sanguine. The Society of Arts, oa the 
other hand, was an institution which had as yet scarcely being its 
labonrs, and almost every think about it was entirely unknown to this 
meeting. Itwas no doubt generally understood to be composed of 
respectable and eminent persons ; bat still no explanation of its constittu. 
tion or details had been authoritatively given to this meeting. Yet 
it was new proposed, withont any previous intimation or iuquiry, that 
the whole concerns of the School should at ouce be taken out of the hands 
of those who had hitherto successfully sapported it, and put under the 
management of this strange and unknown association. The meet- 
ing might agree to this or not; bunt if they did, they ought 
fairly to do so with reference to this possible result, that the 
Society of Arts might suppress the present establishmeut the very mo- 
ment that they got it into their power. Now, was this a contingency to 
which the meeting was prepared to make up its mind? lt appeared to 
him, that the general principle oo which every establishment of this kind 
ought to be regulated was, that it should depend apou the public, or ra- 
ther apon that portion of the public which chose to support it by their 
m ney; and that thoagh a subordinate management was necessary, still 
the institution shouid return periodically to the hands of the Contribu- 
tors, by annual meetings and elections by them of Managers. This 
accordingly was the principle on which, io point of fact, almost every 
establishunent in this and in other places was conducted. Now, what 
were the reasons upoa which it was held that this great principle should 
be departed from, without any ceremony, at present? They appear. 
ed to him to be singularly trivolous, The first one was, that 
had it been originally heid out that the School should merge in 
the Society of Arts. But he positively denied that any such thing had 
been done, or that any anderstanding of this kind had prevailed. Upon 
reading the whole of the proposals for instituting this School, which seem 
tohave been published in taree ditfereat forms, and the first report of 
the Directors, there is not so much as asingle allusion even to the ex- 
istence of such an association as the Society of Arts. Accordingly, the 
Opposite statemeut rests merely npon something which Mr, More says Dr. 
Brewster told him, that he had told to Sir George Mackenzie. Now,/if 
it was originally understood that this School was to form an independ. 
ent iustitation, we bad not the power of destroying it. Those who con- 
tributed funds for its support, (which ove gentleman did by a present of 
books exceeding &. 100 in value). hai aright to prevent their contribn- 
tions from being taken from the persons to whose coutro!l alone they 
were entrusied, The next and the great ground for diverting their 
liberality from its iuteaded purpose is, that there have been dissensions 
among the Directors of the School of Arts, Ino auswer to this be would 

ask in the first place if there was no chance of any dissensions ever aris- 

ing in the Society by which it was proposed that this School should 
be absurbed? Mr, More seemed to think that they were saved from 
dissensions there, because they were numerous, which was geueral- 
ly considered as the very reason why such disturbances arise. If 
this Society was so unlike every thing else in human nature that it 
was to have no dissensions, he would propose that not only the School 
of Arts bat ali our public, and all our domestic concerns, should at 
once be put under the management of this harmonious corporation, 

But he would venture to predict, that they would not be in operation 

six mouths before they were squabbling like any other philosophers. 

But, in the next place, he denied that there were any dissensious among 
the Directors. It was quite true, that one single individual, Dr. Brews- 

ter, had chosen to quarrel with them,and that, under his influence, 
other two gentlemen of great respectability bed been stated to have 
resigned their situations. In reality, however, Dr. Brewster was the 

solitary dissentient; so that, on the oue hand, there were about a dozen 
of individuals who had gone on steadily, zealously, amicably, and suc- 
cessfully, commanding the respect or the students, and without a mur- 
mur amongst themselves; and, on the other hand, there was Dr. Brews- 
ter, who, it had been stated to-day, had not attended a single meeting 

or been present ata single lecture since the first two or three weeks 

after the institation began, This was the amount of the alleged dis- 
sension! and, fortunately, there was a citcumstance which accounted 
for the Doctor’s dissension, without at all impeaching our Managers. 
It was avowed, that the Doctor was at the head of the Society of Arts; 
it was his own child, and, in the prospectas which had been circulated 
about that establishment, he was expressly described by the title of its 
Directors. Now, being the author and the master of this establish. 
ment, it was perfectly natural for him to be ampitious of making every 
scientific institution in the country subordinate to it. Mr. More, to be 
sure, had professed that his motion was made without apy concert with Dr. 
Brewster. It might be so; but there certainly seemed tobe a remarkable 
sympathy between the two; for Mr. More had rested his motion on letters 
addressed to tue Doctor, and whichhe must have got from kim; and 
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all bis views and remarks were, like his motion, calculated te promote 
the very object which that gentleman avowed he had in view, The next 
reason for superseding the persons who had matured the School of Arts 
was, that most or all of its managers were Directors of the Society ; 80 
that, after all we would be governed by the very same men. If this 
were true, the fair thing would be for the Society to come over to us. 
Butit was a mere delusion. Even our existing Directors did not form 
any thing approaching to a majority of the Society ; and, at avy rate, we, 
the contributors to the School, had an interest and aright in the annual 
election of new Directorsif we chose, not one of whom might hereafter 
belong to the Society, Lastly, it was said that the Society was a much 
greater and more extensive institution. No doubt it was; and for this 
very reason it was notso well qualified to manage the School of Arts. 
Its objects were higher and more universal. It had no more to do with 
the instruction of the mechanics of Ediaburgh than with the instruction 
of those of Dumfries or Inverness. Tue very circumstance of its em- 
bracing the whole country made it unfit for the daily government of an 
institution parely local, He therefore trusted that the Contributors to 
the School of Arts would never quit the salutary bold which they bad, 
and by the practice of the conntry were entitled tohave over their own 
iustitution. He differed from Mr. More, who thought that there was 
not room for two such schools in Edinburgh. If there were not, then he 
could not help thinking it a most extraordinary proceeding in the So- 
ciety to have circalated,as they have this day done,proposals fur a School 
of Arts under their management; for this just implies, according to 
the statement, that there is not room for two; that the existing School, 
after being set np, is to be interfered with by one that is inconsistent 
with its existence. He believed, however, that there was ample room 
fortwo; and he wished success most cordially to the Society io its 
attempts to establish one, and ia all its other objects, But still this was 
no reason why the proposal for supersediug our contributions fur ever 
should not at once be rejected, and the other business of the meeting 
proceeded with. 


The motion of Mr. More was then pat to the vote, when about ten 
or twelve persons stood upia favour of it, and most of them immediate- 
ly left t he room. 

Mr. Horner’s resolutions were then put seriatm,and all agreed to; 


The Meeti ng then elected Directors for the ensuing year. On Dr. 
Brewster’s being proposed to be continued as a Director, there was a 
loud cry of No, no, from every part of the room. 


Mr. Cocksurn stated, that he was sorry to see his friend Dr, 
Mackuight had guee away, because that gentleman had intimated hisin- 
teation of proposing a vote of thanks to the Secretary, aud he most sin- 
cerely wished that this motion had been regula:ly made by the person by 
whom it was origivally indicated, But since he did not appear to be 
now in the room, he hoped to be excused tor making the motion bim- 
self; and he must distinctly state, that hedid not intend this as a mere 
complimentary or formal proceeding ; on the contrary. he intended it 
as adeliberate and formal expression of his decided opinion, that no 
officer of any such institution ever deserved the gratitude of his feilow- 
citizens more than Mr. Horner now did. It was perfectly weil known, 
that the original conception of this School was his ; and those who knew 
its affairs best would be the first to attest thatit was chiefly owing to 
his anwearied zeal and consummate judgment that it had been matured, 
—Amidst the novelty of the experiment, many anexpected difficulties 
occurred, which it required great mauagement and great delicacy to 
overcome, He had suc ceeded, however, in overcoming them all, quiet. 
ly and perfectly ; and while he had commended the confidence (with 
one exception) of the Directors for himself, had secured to them the af. 
fection of the students, He would probably be included in some vote of 
thanks which would likely be proposed to the Managers in general; byt 
considering the opposition he bad met with, from a quarter unnecessary 
now to be mentioned, and some remarks which had been made thisjday, he 
thought that the Meeting was bound to strengthen his hands by a speci. 
al expression of its admiration of bis conduct individually as their Se. 
cretary.—He wonid therefore beg leave to move,‘* That the cordial 
thanks of this Meeting be given to Leonard Horner, Esq. the Secretary, 
for his unremitting zealin behalf of the School of Arts, and the success 
with which he has assisted in conducting an institution which promises 
to be of lasting benefit to the mechanics of EJinburgh., 

Professor Pitas said he cose, with some hesitation, to second the 
motion being himself one of the Directors in whose nane the Schools of 
Acts had been hither to conducted ; but he was enconraged to give way 
to his feelings by the consideration, that be aad his brother Directors 
were little more than sleeping partuers in the concern, that whatever 
merit there wasin the conception and execution of the various plans 
that led to its anexdmpled success was due solely and entirely to Mr. 
Horner, whom all the Directors in the habit of attending the meetings 
were, as ready as himself to admit, to have beea not only the ori- 
ginator, but to the preseat moment the very soul aod spirit of the 
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institntion, That diffienlty which the Secretary complained of in asseme ° 


bling a quornm arose not from any lnkewarmness in the canse, but from 
the ondoanded confidence which thev had learned from exnerience to 
repose in hie zeal and ability, Which respect to the charge of mixing ap 
polities in the condoet of the institution, which had heen strangely, he 
had almost said baselv, certainly most falsely and groundlessiv insinuated, 
it had been, he conld state from personal knowledge, a primiry ob- 
ject wit his friend all along to exelnde this poison, and to aseociate 
in his benevolent purpose good men of all marties indifferentiv; vor 
was there one effect which Mr. Horner and himself had more steadily 
contemplated, both as most desirable and most likely to resalt from the 
Srhéol of Arts, than that of withdrawing the attention of the lahonring 
clases ‘from angry political @isenxsion, begun in the workshop and ad- 
journed to the alehonse, and enbstitnting topics of conversation awd 
reading more usefol in themselves, and lese apt to excite and inflame 
their »assions. And this was no idle theory, but confirmed, by facts, the 
occurrence of which, and that on a pretty large scale, had come to his 
knowledge on unquestionable anthority. If any additional proof were 
wantine on this head, it wonld onlv be necessary to mention that, in the 
library, a part of the establishment more prominent and imposing than the 
lectores. but not less important in its bearing on the minds of the 
mechanics. donations of books were rejected even at a time when it 
was most desirable to swell the catalogne, becanse the sujects of them 
did not exactly correspond with the ends of the institution, as stated 
in the prospectns, Most cordially therefore did he second this motion 
of Mr. Cockhore. being convinced, for his own part, that a vote of 
thanks had not often heen given in Edinburgh for the accomplishment 
of a great public good. 

“On the motion of Georer Josepu Bet, Esq. advocate, the thanks 
of the meeting were voted to the other Directors, and afterwards 
to Mr. Henderson, for bis able conduct in the chair, and the meeting 
broke up. 





Song from Sir Gilliam, 





[The wit of Sir Witttam is almost proverbial, bat, tillhe breathed 
the air of Scotiand, it was notknown that he was a Poet. At a superb 
fate on the departure, Sir WILttam, when conviviality was at its height, 
was “‘ knocked down for a song ;”— many of his old friends thonght he 
would never rise again —when he, with infinite eood~ humour, snng the 
following verses, which he declared to be a wee hit tratestie of his own, 
and, as he conceived, exceedingly appropriate and well-timed. It is, 
said he, in the words of Borns, “the gallant Royal Scot’s Address to 
his heroic ® followers on the eventful morning = 


Scots, WHA HAE Wi’ WALLACE BLED. 


See Burns, vol. iv. p. 108-125. 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Georote fed, 
Scots, whom siller aft has led 
To cross the Tweed by hunger sped, 

And raise the ery, Wha wants me? 
Now’s the day, and now's the hour ; 
See to Engiand how we scour ; 
See the road to wealth power, 

Pensions, place and luxury! 


Wha'd not be a pawkie knave? 
Wha'd not crouch, and cringe and crave ? 
Wha'd refuse to be a slave? 

Loaves and fishes bid you flee! 


High let hearts for England burn, 
For her /ux'ries dainty yearn ; 
Here you hae aa, asI learn, 
A single necessary. 
Wha for Scotiand’s King and law, 
Care nor baw bie, nor a straw, 
Seek to rise, tho’ freedom ta’, 
Caledenians! on wi’ me! 


By oppressions woes and pains! 

By Corruption’s servile chains! 

Wha whad not enrich his veins ? 
Sure to plunder's to be free! 


Turning coats is unco tan, 
By your meickie betters done, 
But’ tis fit you first get one— 
Forward! let us Do—not die ! 
There! said Sir William, when he had finished, that’s what J cal 


with burns, when he seut this sung to Mr. THOMPsoN, “ the cause of 
Trots and Liperty,” 





* Heroic, anglic?, walking to London without shoes, 
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Co the Atemory of the Greck Chief, 


WHO HAS RECENTLY GIVEN GREECE THE EXAMPLE OF A 
SECOND LEONIDAS. 





“ The foe is before ve,” young Bozants cried, 
As he led his bold ranks ap Thermopvie's side 
** The foe is before ve, and, sleeping beneath, 
** Are the heroes of Sparta who trinmoh'd in death, 


Like them let us wait for the tyrant’s array, 

“ Their shades bid us welcome to glory to-day}; 

Let us fall as they fell, and thus dying, to srye, 

*€ The trophies of Freedom shail bioom on our grave,” 


He spoke—and the torrent of foemen was staved, 
Like Persia when cloven by Sparta’s red blade; 

And the heath of the mountain, the rock of the dell, 
Were strew’d with the tyrants who rnsh’d on and fell. 


And Greece, too, shall mourn o’er the heroes that died 
But her cypress is mix’d with the laorei’s green pride : 
For it was not in vain that tonne Bozarts shed ‘ 
His life on that spot where Leonipas bled, 


Young Greek, thoa wert worthy to share in his fame 
Like his was your cause, and your virtne the same . 
He died a crown’d martyr at Liberty's shrine, 

And as holy and grand was that proud death of thine! 


And the matrons of Greece have arrayed thy cold clay 
With garlands whose fragrance shal! not die away; 
And they ask the Great Being, while gracing thy tomb, 
That their sons may have virtue to envy thy doom, 


Tho’ the lyre of thy country for ages has hung 
On the laurel of Deiphi, all mute and unstrung, 
Yet again it shall wake with the fire of the free, 
And pour the wild réquiem sweetly o’er thee, 


And the mountain that nurses the eagle shall form 
Thy awful memorial, thro’ sun-shine and atorm ; 
And whether it wears Heaven’s brightness or gloom, 
Oh, who would not wish for so glorious a tomb! 


Wypdrophodia. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 





Sir, 
In a matter, in which the eommnnity are so deeply interested 

I am at a loss to account for the. entire negiigence of those, under waned 
cognizance the subject ranges, that no efficient step is taken to keep 
out ot the way of doing mischief, the numbers of half famished dogs, * that 
are continually wondering abroad: for the several cases of Hydrophobia 
that have receasly occurred (and one there is at this momeut, within my 
knowledge, of a most melancholy description, in a case of Hvdrophobia 
under whic the nephew of a respectable Solicitor, in Clifford's Inv is 
now suffering) surely demand some public measure to abate the growing 
evil. I am, &c. J. G. 

© Dr. Thomas, in his “ Modern Practice of Physic,” assigns, as one 
of the predisposing causes of Canine Madness, food in putrid state, and 


a deficiency of water. 
London Gasette. 


WHITEHALL, SEPTEMBER 14, 1822. 

The King has been pleased to nominate and appoint the nndermer- 
tioned Knights Commanders of the Most Honourable Military Order of 
Bath, to be Knights Grand Crosses of the said Most Houourable Mili. 
tary Order: 

Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Bonlden Thompson, Baronet, vice Ad. 
miral Sir John Colpoys, deceased. 

Vice-Admirat Sir Harry Neale, Baronet, vice Admiral Sir William 
Yeung, deceased. 
WAR.OFFICE, SEPTEMBER 13, 1822. 

17th Regt. of Light Dragoons --Major-Generai Lord Robert Edward 
Henry Somerset, K.C.B. to be Colenel, vice General Delancey, decease 
ed. 52d Regt. of Foot —Lieut.-General Sir George Townshend Waiker, 








G. C. B. from the 84th Foot, to be Colonel, vice Lient.-General Sir 


Hildebrand Oakes, decased. 84th ditto—Major Geueral Sir Deanis 
Pack, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice Waiker. 

Brever.— Major Edward Hay, Commandant of the Hoaourable the 
East India Company's Depot at Chatham, to have the temporary rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, during the period of being so employed, 

WHITEHALL, SEPTEMBER 14, 18232. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Thomas Lightfoot, Esq. Ace 

cougtant and Comptroller-General of Stamp Duties. 
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She Auction. 


White the Aactioneer’s Hammer is ringing in our ears, the 
knell of that heavy punishment. which has been inflicted epon 
the late Editor of this Paper. for legally exercising the Liberty of 
the Press; we sit down, with melancholy sensations, to arrange for 
to-day’s JoURNAL, some portions of the abundant materials that 
flow in upon as from ali quarters,—affording a gratifying proof of 
the state of Public Opinion with regard to the act by which we have 
been forcibly deprived of its orizinal Conductor. In « British Com- 
manity, oppression will ever defeat its own object by creating a 
reaction of pablic feeling against it; and we feel that the 
acbit:ary measures adopted against the Journat mast thus operate 
ig its favor, 


fo this climate, so destroctive to the constitations of Ea- 
Popeans, who all visit it cither to make or to repair a fortane,— 
scarcely a day passes in which we are not summoned in oor 
Daily Advertizers, te attend the Sale of the effects if some one 
of them departing from amongst us, either in the endeavour to 
revive an imoaired constitation; or of one snatched from as by 
the relentless hand of death; or of one retiring to spend a 
fortune and the remnant of his Jife, amidst the scenes of bis 
early hopes and fears. 


Ta both of the former eases, it is impossible for any feeling 
mind to witness a scene of this kind, entirely unmoved; or 
wi hout reflecting on the vicissitudes and changes to which man- 
kind is liable, all over the globe. 

Yesterday, however, we were called on to witness the Sale 


of the Splendid Establishment of one, not leaving us by choice ; 
of one, not cat off in the flower of his manhood, b) the stern des- 


troyer— Death; but of one, thrast out from amongst us for be- < 
pestly exercising his reasoning faculties, in the discharge of ; 


what he conceived te be his duty: for aiming, in fact, the shaft 
of ridicule agaigst tbe sia of avarice. 
We have locked oo at this wreck of honestly acquired pro- 


property, till our bearts fairly sickened at this melancholy pictare $ 
of the effects produced by the exercise of an Arbitrary Power 5 


that has beeo here so lauded: and we tarned from it, at length, 
with a sensation of the deepest humiliation: wondering that 
mea, calling themselves Free-Bora Britons, could ve found to 
advocate the necessity for the existence of a power, so abomi- 
nable, a power superseding all justice and equity by punishing 
as a crime that which the Law does got prosounce an offence, 
without even hearing the accosed—aed lamenting that one we 
bave known aod admired, should have fallen a vietim to the ex- 
ercise of it, 

While we write, the din of the Auctioneer’s Hammer and the 
busy{hum: of the bidders, are still ringing and stunning our 
ears; as if by way of accompaniment to the melancholy train 
of reflections, created by the scene we have just witnessed. 
Under any circomstances, a Sale of the kind we have been al- 
Iuding to, mast, we think, give birth to painfal reflections: 
but to all who, like ourselves, value the existence of mental 
freedom higher than mere animal life without it, we think the 
contemplation of a wreck of property, so prodaced as that we yes- 
terday witnessed, must inspire reflections more mortifying, at 

~ Teast to human pride, ifnot more melancholy, than the view of 
a similar scene occasioned bs death. That is a fate decreed by 
the onerring wisdom of an over-ruliog Power, and the sacrifice 
of the property of him thas taken from us,cannot affect him 
in the silent grave. But when we wi'ness such destructive con- 
sequences arising from the exercise of an Arbitrary Power rest- 
ed in a fellow mortal, we feel as if one of the prons that sustain 
the elevation of rational map over irrational creatures, were 
withdrawn; and many degrees of his boasted saperiority, wrest- 
ed from bim. 

When we mingled, yesterdav, with the throng of the indif 
ferent, the couteaplative, aod perhaps, (tho’ for the honor of hu- 
mas nature we hope not) the rejoicing ; When webeheld ail wiih 
equal f-eedom pooetrating either te gratify ineir taste or their 
suriosity into what were the sanctuaries of domestic retirmeut 
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and privacy, now laid open at the nod of power to the rade gaze 
ofevery stranger, we were ready, on beholding the indifference of 
some who witnessed a spectacle so calculated, te excite our 
deepest sympathy. to exclaim : — 


“Can sach things be and not excite our special wonder,” 


And left the scene with disgust, thas to give expression as far as 
langaage can give it, to the thoughts inspired by the contempla- 
tion of this desolating scene.” 


The immense concoarse of the Inhabitants of Calcutta yes- 
terday, at the sale, the eager competition for the several 
articles, speak volumes; proving beyond question that a 
general wish existed to secare some relick of the banished 
Editor, as of a Martyr to the Public good; who had been main- 
ly instromental in rendering the Igdian Press a source of gene- 
ral advantage to the community, 





Friend of Mr. Bankes. 


" Tothe Editor of the Journal. 
IR, 

From several hints that have come out in the writings of 
yourself and the Bruit Editor, and of several Correspondents 
im both Papers of Jate, I am sorry to see that it appears to be an 
understood thing who will be found to be the Friend oF Bankes 
and who Sempronivus, It is no affair of mine about the latter of 
these Reverend combatants, I leave him to those of his own 
persuasion to deal with, as mav seem most befitting, if he really 
turns out to be the disguised Writer who has been blowing the 
wicked trampet of discord and war. and trying all he could to 
sect folks by the ears and make the mob gi-e np to tear in pieces 
@ political enemy. I come of another Church altogether, Sir; 
we think there is not half the difference there should be between 
Rome and Canterbury, and that Theological hatred is as deadly 
almost in one as in the other of these famous strong holds of the 
Church Militant. 

Bat as I said before, let the Reverend Anglican, if guilty 
of this deed, be judged by those who belong to his own pale:— 
happy the Sheep with such Shepherds! 


My busiaess is with the other of these worthy and reverend 
Arcadians, I have studied the Letters of Bankes’s Friend with no 
little care since the insinuation first appeared, and I am as sure as 
man can be of any thing depending on internal evidence, that the 
Frienp oF Bankes is not a Scotsman, nor a Minister of our 
Church. I will not say that he is not a Priest, for that is a word 
which, though we do not use t commonly in our Presbyterian 
forms, we anderstand well enoagh when applied in its invidious 
sense to a Jesuit or an Inquisiter, and perhaps such a Priest is 
more likely to have written the letters we are speaking of than 
any body else. ; ° 


It is tewe that there are circumstances strong in favor of the 
general belief as to the identity of this writer. There are a few of 
our pecaliar idioms in the letters—but very few—and the writer 
set out by assuring us that he bad lately arrived among us and was 
a Frienp oF Mr. Bankes; there are also curious coincidences, 
such as the woaccountable and personal batred shewao to the 
Editor of a successful Paper, the spleen and mortifieation that 
now and then break out, with complaisant advertencies te the 
state of the Press and of Censorship some years ago,* and sigus 
of a commanity of labour between two learned professions in 
the same joint work. 


All these are, I will allow, somewhat strong, bat they are no 
strong enough; any man who wanted to calumniate or rurn an 
enemy whom he hated because he bad beaten him, would naturally 
disguise himself most carefully, to prevent his venom from failing 
of effect by the motives for his anextinguished hatred being sus- 
pected. Thus a judicious backbiter would get some friend ta 
scatter a few national peculiarities of expression—tarns of thought 





* Similarity of idea and ture of expression with that most excellent 
blockuvad—the OgtenTaL RevieweRr,—Sanconiathon Rediviy uy. 
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or persopal hits—as so many tubs to the whale, to blind pur- 
suers o1 divert pursuit, 


Thereis nothing more than this in the internal evidence of the 
Faienp of BAaNKes, so mach relied’on by those who would fain 
bring our humble but independent form of Charch Government 
into contempt, by holding up our Clergy. to contempt, as men de- 
voured with the worldly passions they teach us to eschew, co- 
vetous of power and place, full of spiritual pride, men whose 
kingdom is of this world, and among all its miserable broils and 
dissensions, and victories and defeats! 


Against all these men and all snch argaments, however 
plausible and specious, I will only say, the thing is impossi- 
bie. In all the Churches that derive from the parent Genevan 
stock, the utmost care has been taken to ensure good morals, 
and the absence of laical and ungodly passions, by exclusion of 
Ministers from the theatres of worldly ambition, and by limitation 
of stipends to a very moderate seale, which effectually prevents 
any but the hamble classes of society from aspiring to offices inthe 
Ministry. Thése, Sir, are the checks provided by the great Re- 
formers against the insinuation of grovelling worldly passions 
into their Churches, and so effectual have they proved by uni- 
versal admission aadexperience, that, I will be bound to say 
no Clergyman of these denominations ever wrote or could 
write aLstterin which he indirectly leads the world to believe 
him the Friend of a man he never saw in all his life! In- 
deed itis equally impossible he should have written a series of 
Letters without name, containing the most black and atrocious 
calomnies aginst a known Individaal: the most mean and fal- 
some adulationof allin power, asif he expected to be rewarded 
for his geal like others before him; and to be sure not least, con- 
sidering all things, that we do remember the most extravagant 
commendations of a Richt Rev. Person, who, wel! ashe deserved 
fair and general praise even from one of another cloth, ought 
seareely to bave beon lauded to the skies for certain points in his 
oublic discharge of duties which our Church considers to be at 
least of questionable expediency or propriety in Church Polity. 


It is Tsay again impossible. With what face could such a 
man, asthe enemies of par Church would make of this Frienp 
or Ma. Bankes,—with what facecould he ascend the Pulpit, and 
after casting up his eyes and invoking the God of Peace and of 
Trath, notin set form, bat with extemporary energy, address a 
moral discourse to his andience, fall of exhortations to brotherly 
loveand unity, against backbiting and bearing false witness, and 
exhorting to forgiveness ofinjarics ! Above all, how could he warn 
unworthy Communitangs not to approach the Table of the Lord’s 
Supper lest they showd cat and drink damnation to themselves? 
The thing is impossible—no man of our Church could have hy- 
poéfisy enough to do it, whatever they may think of such things 
in ‘more worldly establishments. 





PRESBYTEROS. 
NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


Tt is impossible for ns to afford our Correspondent any assistance, in 
clearing up the doubts that hang over this mysterious affair, and have so 
long puzzled the wisest heads and disturbed the weakest, to very little 
purpose, The high character generally allowed to the Clergy of that 
Church to which Prespyteros belongs, would induce most people to 
incline to his opinion, which is strongly countenanced by previous occar- 
rences in the Polemics of Calcutta, that mast be still fresh in the Public 
remembrance. The celebrated Letter of Aw ENGLISHMAN was, in like 
manner, hastily ascribed to a Scotch Clergyman; but this was not a Let- 
ter written for the malignant purpose of blasting the character of another 
by atrocious calumoy : quite the contrary; the Writer acted the generous 
part of a Defender, and strove to turn aside the shafts of. censure which 
had been directed, as he contended, too keenly against the individuals 
whose champion he voluntarily undertook to be. Yet, soeonvinced was 
Dr. Bryce of the impropriety of its being thought that one of his sacred 
profession was thus engaced in Newspaper controversy, even as the de- 
Jender of others, whose character was supposed to have been ernelly and 
improperly exposed,—that he publicly denied the impuatation,by a Notice 
inserted in allthe Calcutta Papers, a few days after the charge, as ap- 
pears, by his authority and at his request. This affords strong groands 
for inference, that he, who would not be thought the Defender of 
those supposed to be unjustly attacked, would far less choose to sit 
down under the imputation of being himself the aggressor, the slanderer, 
he calumniator of another man’s character. He who thought it impro. 
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per, or disgracefal, to appear in the eyes of his flock and of other men, 


‘as the Castigator of one, who was said wantonly to have inflicted cen- 


sorious punishment on a family filling the highest station in society, 
would not, surely, snffer himself to be considered the Literary Gladi- 
ator, voluntarily entering the arena of coutroversy, and, without pro- 
vocation, assailing with unparalleled virulence the character of an indi- 
vidoal with whom, as with all others, his profession enjoined him to 
live in peace, and charity, and brotherly love. True it is, that on the 
former occasion, as above stated, Dr. Bryce was so tenderof his charac. 
ter, as not to allow vague insinuations of his being the author of a compa- 
ratively meritorious Letter, to pass withont public disavowal ; and that ia 
the last case, on the contrary, the most direct imputations have been al. 
lowed to go abroad withont any such contradiction, the Public being left 
to receive them as they mizht feel disposed, till surmise should settle 
down into immoveable belief, It is written, “‘ blessed are the peace- 
makers,” and therefore a Clergyman might not have felt disgraced by 
Standing forward to punish the man who threw the first stove at the’ 
errors of his neighbours; yet Dr. Bryce would not allow evem this 
character to be attributed to him, and therefore disavowed the Letter of 
Aw EnGutsMan as unjustly laid to his charge : so tenacious was he of his 
reputation. Agaiu it is written “love thy neighbour —cursed be he 
who sows discord among brethren,” and we are all the children of one Fa. 
ther, It is th@refore incompatible with the Clerical character to blow up- 
the coals of strife and tear asunder the bands of society: but this is the 
grievons charge that has'for months lain against Dr: Bryce siuce his re- 
turn to India; and yet be, om former oceagions so careful of his repata- 
tion, has by his silence in this ease, allowed judzement to be reco ded 
against him iu the Public Opinion, from which, as he has allowedhis day 
of grace to pass for ever, it would appear, there can be now no appeal. 


Review at Lucknow. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Srr, 
I was as much pleased on reading the account of the 
Review at Licknow, which appeared in your Paper of to-day, as 
was His Majesty the Kiog of Oude on witnessing it, and receiv. 
ing the three Royal Salutes on the grand occasion. I have no 
objection to all that was said or done on the Parade, or in the 
Tents; no, not even to the expenditure of so much gunpowder, 
as wascansed by His Majesty’s augnst presence: but, as an 
Englishman, as a lover of my country, whose welfare is so vital- 
ly connected withthe preser vation of India to her, and, indeed, 
as you have already-some where so well remarked,—I belive, in 
your “Appear on behalf of Indo-Britons,”—that India is the 
brightest Diamond in the Imperial Crown of England; 1 do not, cer- 
tainly, like that part of the business, in which “ His Majesty was 
pleased to compliment the NATIVE OFFICERS AND MEN with a donation 
of 5,000 Rupees!” Do you note this, Mr. Editor ; for it isa dan- 
gerous thing to permit Native Princes and our sable Soldiery, to 
come in contact with each other, having such dangerons weapons 
in their hands : and, more particularly, the King of Oude, who is 
an independent Sovereignof an extensive Territory, with a very rich 
and full Treasury atcommand. For no sword of steelis near so 
powerful, as a sword of gold.—RememBer VELLORE: and never 
forget the horrid massacre of Britons there, by our Native Sol- 
diery, instigated by the Mysore Princes!! Such compliments paid 
by the Indian Princes to our Native Officers and Men, will be at- 
tended with more dangerous consequences to the stability of our 
over-grown Empire ia the East, than millions of compliments paid 
to Reverend Divines, and Clerks of Stationary, similar to these for 
which your Predecessor is, without Judge or Jary, ordered 
to quit the country within the short period of two months. 
Let all true Englishmen distinguish between real danger, and 
imaginary alarm. 
I hope, Sir, this is no Treason against his Oudean Majesty : 
if it be, I request you will not insert it,or Tmay also be trans- 
mitted, in the same ship with Mr. Buckingham. 


Feb. 26, 1823. A TRUE BRITON, 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 

BUY] CALCUTTA, [SELL 

1 11§ @ 23 On London 6 Months sight, per Sicea Rupees, .. 2 a 24 

Bombay 30 Days sight, per 100 Bombay Rupees.. 92 * 


Madras ditto, 94 a 98 Sa. Rs. per 100 Madras Rupees. sd 


Bilis en Court of Directors drawn, at 2 6—Exchange 26 a 28 pr.ct.prem. 
Bank Skares-—-Premium 60 to 62 per cent. 
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Secular Emoluments. 


° To the Editor of the Journal. 
IR, 

The following information was lately communicated to 
me by a friend:—Not many years ago, a poor Scotch Clergyman, 
with a view to eke up a scanty sabsistence, took a share in a 
Provincial Magazine; for which he was arraigned before the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Kirk, In consequence, however, of some 
favourable circumstances attending his case, many of his bre- 
thren were disposed to view it with compassion; but a Reverend 
Divine, who had returned to Scotland from a foreign land, pro- 
nounced the crime unpardonable, and opined, that it was a burn- 
ing shame for a Minister of the Gospel to be engaged in a se- 
cular concern of emolument. The conseqaence was, the delin- 
quent was expelled from the Ministry, 

I have been informed, that every thing conneeted with this 
case is well known to the Clerk to the Stationery Committee, 
Calcutta, and it is devoutly to be wished that he would favour 
the Commuuity with the particulars. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Retpore, Feb. —,. 1823. PETER POUNCE. 


A Morsel for the Bull. 


MUTATO NOMINE, DE TE FABULA NARRATUR. 





To quote is one thing—to apply another. 
So says at least our Bullite Brother.—AnonyM. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

The following quotation from the Moaninc Curonicte, 
describing asystem existing in Scotland, has been thoaght a 
perfect picture of a system existing elsewhere, and much nearer 
to us, it may be so; but as I am not apt at tracing resemblances, 
Tsend itto Brother Jonarwan, striking out the word Scotiand, 
and leaving him to fillup the Blank according to his owa taste, 
“it being one thing (as he says) to quote and avother to ap- 
ply.” and be Being a Bullite as well as a Yankey, I guess he can 
have no difficulty in-doing the Iatter. 

“They ought to have seen that such a system of literary 
assassination as. existed in , could never be tolerated in 
a civilized country, A number of individuals HeLDING HIGH 
OFFICIAL SITUATIONS In , are named as parties suspected 
of conducting a trade in the vilest slander UNDER THE MASK OF 
A SHAM RESPONSIBILITY. The continuance ofa system of this 
kind would be one of the greatest evils that could afflict a coun- 
try; and WHENEVER AN EXPOSURE TAKES PLACE, it ought to be 
tarned to good account.”— Morning Chronicle. 

: Iam, &c. 
BROTHER NATHAN, 


Hate Changes. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 


” 








ooo 


February 21, 1823. 





Sir 
; Since you have commenced your labours as Editor of 


the JournaL, I have been particularly attentive as to the manner 
in which you have conducted it: and I believe the greatett enco- 
mium I can bestow on you, will be in saying, that, Ido not observe 
the slightest deviation from the course followed by your Prede- 
cessor. The attempt to pat down the JourNaL, either by force 
or writing against it, will never sacceed, so long as it continues 
to have its columns filled with interesting intelligence, and agree- 
able correspondence ; and to uphold the principles so ably advo- 
cated by its late Editor. All classes of people, whether high or 
low, rich or poor, will always support that Paper, from which, 
in their own idea, they derive most pleasare and satisfaction. 
The But, I observe, still retains its animosity and opposi- 
tion: in fact, it is the only thing in that Paper that is worth 
reading. Poor Joun Buti! what forms the very best part of his 


Paper, is the very worstin your’s; as any controversy with him, 
takes up that space in your Paper, which, otherwise, might be 
filled with some local information or eatertaining letter. 


Of 
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this you appear to be aware: and it is, with much pleasure, I ob- 
serve your brief replies to his attacks. He is attempting all in 
his power to draw you on; should you, however, retain your ac- 
customed manner, hi’ efforts will be useless: and he must then 
sink into the galph of oblivion, on which he has been long bor- 
dering.—A Butt, Sir, cannot live without food; and as he de- 


- pends almost solely on you for his, refuse it him, and—he dies. 


Wishing you every prosperity in your new undertaking. 


Your’s traly, 
February 27, 1823. _ 
Endo-British Acadeny. 


To the Editor of the Journal, 








Sir, 

I do not suppose any thing that has the smallest 
foundation in jastice or truth, can be urged against the esta~ 
blishment of a School, on the plan now in contemplation; a 
Prospectus of which was submitted to the pablic in one of your 
Journats, of arecent date. On the contrary, it is my humble 
opinion that great advantages, (and such as can never be ex- 
pected from any existing School,) may be looked for from the 
new [nstitation. The advantages are as follow:— 

1.—In the present existing Schools, each master is at liberty to 
receive, for the sake of worldly gain, more Pupils than bis time 
and talents may allow him to educate; but in the Institution pro- 
posed, no such temptation can exist: for the School being super- 
inténded by twelve Parents and Guardians, will not admit of a 
greater number of Scholars than the person appointed to instruct, 
will, in the judgement of these Pareuts and Guardians, have time 
to superintend. This is a great advantage, and almost exclu- 
sively promises an efficient education. 

2.—In the present existing Schools, the Schoolmaster may 
not only neglect his duty, but be guilty of such breach of morals, 
as to set a contagious example, because he is his own Lord and 
Master. In the Institutiog contemplated, such liability will re- 
ceive a most powerful, and salutary, if not effectaal check, by 
the vigilant and deeply interested superintendence of twelve 
Parents and Gaardians, 

3.—Many a Schoelmaster on the existing plan, may exhibit 
particular pupils whose proficiency he approves of, although 
they should not have been altogether instructed by him, as spc~ 
cimens of the progress made in his Schools ; and thereby deceive 
the public into a favourable belief of his merits; but such @ 
Bait can never exis} in the Institution proposed. 

4.—A School formed much on the plan of that at Kidder- 
pore, premises in time to lower the rates of education to the 
Parents of Indo-British children, for whom it is principally ine 
tended.—An object of great importapce, especially to the Indo- 
British Community, as they are not generally rich, 

5.—The greatest comfort and degree of health may be ex- 
pected from the local Situation of the School, as here every 
temptation which now offers to existing Schoolmasters, (even 
perhaps at the expence of their charge,) to occupy their own® 
buildings for the sake of greater profit, will be effectually pre- 
cluded. 

6.—Those parents in the Mofussil, who are not on the spot 
to judge of the excellency, or otherwise, of any existiog Schools, 
will be materially assisted by a Plan which consigns a semiuary 
to the fostering and interested care of twelve Parents and Guar- 
dians. 

In fact, Sir, I really believe, that the benefits to be derived 
from such an Institution are incalculable; and not only imme- 
diately beneficial in its effects, but extending its benign influence 
to the remotest posterity. I cannot better describe the excellen- 
cy of the pjan on whichit is to be formed, than by comparing it 
to British Law, which extends its broad shield between an 
Arbitrary Government aad the subject, so this plan, will alike 
extend its salatary inflaence between the possible defects and 
failings of School Masters on the plan of existing Schools, and the 
rising generation, 

I am, Sir, &e, 


Feb. 27, 1823, A PARENT. 
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Asvertisement. 
SEMPRONIUS avo NIGEL. 





Whereas, Joseph Sempronius my Cook, and G. P. Nigel 
my Botler, haviag both on the 15:h instant, absconded from my 
Ship, the * Summary Banisument,” after receiving advances of 
P is, the Public is hereby cautioned that I will not be answera- 
ble for any Debts they may contract, or Libels which they may 
publish, 


eb, 27, 1823. J. TWEEDLEDUM, Commander’ 


- 


Benefit Concerts. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 

Sir 

E Could you iaform me, threagh the mediam of your Paper, 
why Foreigners are always allowed to have Beacfit Concerts? It 
is a.matter of surprize to me, that none of this highly favored 
Violin Players, Opera, and Charch Singers, would ever come for- 
ward to promote the Irish Cuatributions by raising a Concert ; bat 
when they are doing as weli as can be expected in wis country, 
and by far, much better, than they ever could iu their owa, they are 
not content, but mast tax the Punlic by an advertisement ofa 
Benefit Concert to be given uader High Patronage. Tne pablic 
would do well not to aliow needy Foreigners thus to draw on their 
purse at the exorbitant rates of 32,24 and 16 Rupees. If the prices 
were 16. 12 and 8, it woald be quite enough, aod more than suf- 
ficient to sapport one of them for a fall twelve month. [t would not 
be surprising if each one, in his turn, should advertise for a 
Benefit Coucert every succeeding month, 


Thooch I ama lover of Music myself, still I would never 
allow an mmposition of this kind to pass unnoticed. In the 6 rat 
plate I would ask, is this Foreigner anable to work, like the 
Widow and Chiidren of the late Mr. Dias, for whose Benefit a 
Concert was lately given and met with such success? if so, let 
him word his advertisement accerdingly ; aod secondly, what 
right has he te expect a Benefis Concert from aa Indian-Pablic 
when it is oniversally known, that he made a fortune a few 
yeare back, went to his country, squandered it away, aud is re- 
turned for another Benefit. 1 hope, Sir, you will give the above 
a corner in your Jougnat, where it will meet the eye of one of 
these self-Benefitters, aud indace them to lower their rates. 


1 remaio, Sir, Your obedient Servan’, 
Garden Reach, Feb. 25, 1823. A LOVER OF JUSTICE 


Note.—We give the above a corner at the request of the writer, 
chi-tly with a view to afford others aa opportunity of exposing the erro- 
neonsness of the notions it coutains, lest they should extend to any con- 
siderable portion of the community, Foreign Professors of Masic most 
generally have Benefit Concerts, we imagine, because they devote their 
aCiention more to that delightfal scienc® ; and their powers of entertaining 
are rewarded witha proportionate degree of Public patronage. Nothing 
but envy and illiberality could censure any set of men, to whatever conn- 
try they my belong, for supporting themselves by the cnitivation of 
musical taieuts, and reaping from a grateful Public the well earned 
fruits of their exertions t> affrd them such an elegant amuserrent. We 
should have no objection whatever to see the prices lowered ; but as the 
Pubic are not compelled to pay these prices,as they may absent themselves 
if they please, (since Music is not like Salt, a necessary of life which 
muat be had at whatever price the mono oliget chooses to demand), we 
think suck terms as “ imposition,” and others which have been omitted, 
are quite anwarrantable. The Performer’s impralence in squandering 
a tortune already acqaired, cannot be commended for his own sake ; 
bot if he has bronght back to [odia the same talents which made him 
a fortune before, now probahiy greatly improved, we do not see ghy 
their exercise for our advantage shonld not be rewarded with equal 
liberwlity Mr. Kean’s having made a splendid fortune before he went 


to America, 18 no reason he shonid recieve no remuneration for his der- 
formance after his return te England; and a Benefit aff rd- the Public 
an opportunity they do not otherwise possess of testtying theis ap- 
probation of a favorite Pesiormer,—Ep. 
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New South tales. 


Hobart Town Gazette Nov. 2.—Wreck of theAct@on.—On Thorsday 
night, Captain Mackey, Commander of the ship AcTéN, came np to 
Port in the ship’s longboat, bringing the melancholy intelligence of the 
wreck of that vessel, which wmtortunately struck on a reef, at tweive 
o'clock at uight, on Saturday last, beiween the Soath Cape and the en- 
trance of D’Eutrecasteaux's Channel, where sue now lays, having driven 
very near to a smail island, vilged. 


Captain Mackey left the vessel on Monday last, his Chief Officer 
and Enropean pattoi the Crew remaining on the island contiguous to and 
in charge of the wreck. We are happy to state, that no lives were lost ; 
and that there is every season to believe the major part of the cargo, 
consisting of salt pork, spirits,wines, -eap,and p.ece goods, as well‘as the 
wreck et the ship, wisi be saved, if the weather coutinue iavourabie, 





The Government colonial brig Prince Leopoip, aud the brig Dr- 
VERON, proceeded down ihe River this mosning, tor the , urpose of assis- 
ting to save the ca:go and wreck. 


The Acton came from the Isle of France, which she left the 6th 
Sept. 

Hobart Town Gazette, November 23, 1823.—Arrived on Monday, 
last, from Calcutta, the Ship Jonn BULL, Captain B, Orman, with, 
merchandize.— Passengers, Mr. A. Meieod, Mr, N. Youngs, Mr. G. E, 
Hadson, Mrs. Ritchie and two chiidien, 


Vesterday arrived the ship ADmirnat CockBuRnN, Captain Briggs 
from England ; saiied the 13th Juiy, the same day as the Arab, and 
tonched at Madena and the Cape.—The ApminaL CockBURN, has 3 
valuabie investment un board, 


The same day arrived the brig Caaistiana, Captain Hall, from 
London, which she ieft the 16th July. 


Remain io the port and river, His Majesty's colonial brigs Prince 
Leopotp and Duxe oF Yor«; the ships AominaL Cocnsurn, EmeraLp, 
Joun But, and Gerenat Gares (American); the brigs CarutTiana, 
Deveuon, Minenva, sud JuPiter; and the schooner Exszapetn Mary, 


Wreck of the Ship Acteon.--On Monday last His Majesty’s coloni- 
al brig Paince Leoratp, and the brig Deveron, which proceeded 
down the tiver avout three weeks ago to assist in saving the cargo 
aud wreck of the ship Actaon, which lately struck om a ree! near the 
South Cape, returned to Port.—The Deveron, we undersiand, brings 
up about 600 barrels of salt pork and beet, d&c.— In a gaie of wind which 
was experienced in the night ot this day fortnight, tue huik, with such 
remaining partot the cargo as had not been got out, went te-pieces, 
and before day-light uext morning the major part of it was carried eut to 
sea. 

Three seamen belonging to the Paivces Leopota, who were em. 
ployed in bringing off things ia a beat from ihe wreck, were nutortu- 
Bately drowned vy the upsetting of the boat, which was afterwards 
found bnried in the sand om the beach about 40 miles disiaus trom the 
place where she capsized, 


Indecent Assault.— Alexander Mills, a convict, servant to « settler 
near Jericho, was \ied before a Beach of Magistrates at Jericuo, on the 
19th instant, ou a charge of indecent assauit upon’ the wife of his 
employer, during the absence of the latier from home, The prisoner 
pleaded guilty, and the Cort, to mark their s use of the offence, sen- 
tenced him toreceive 100 lashes, and to be trausported to Macquarie 
Harbour. 


Passengers from England.—The two arvivals this week from Eag- 
land bring the following Passengers, 96 in number, viz. : 


Per Apmirat Cockaurn —Mr. and Mrs, A.Mackenzie and family 
Mr. aud Mrs, J. Whice and family, Mr. and Mrs. Household, Mrs. Mare 
oe Mrs. Dillon and family, Mr. Satherlaud, and Mr. Hard. 
inck, 

Per CurtstTiana.—Captain Allison and Lady, with § children (one 
having been born un the passage), Lieut. Slade, R. N. Mr. and Mrs, 
Oxtord and family, Mr. and Mrs. Wiliiams, Mr, Alien, Mr. Robertson, 
Mr. Moras, Mr. and Mrs. Watts and 2 children, Mr. S. Butcher, Mr. P, 
Harbenr ve, Me, H. Harbourne, Mr. Faber, Mr. and Mrs. Reeves and 
5 chiwire). Mr. and Mrs. Baynton aud 3 children, Mr. P, Miller, Me, 
and Mrs. Guy and 4 children, Mr, and Mrs. B Guy aod Mr. Urquhart, 
Mr. J. Jowell, Mr. A, Fieteber, Mr, and Mrs. J. Fletcher and child, 
Mr. and ‘irs. Pallen aad Qechildren, Mr. J. Hobt<, Me. and Mrs, Down. 
ward oud 8 children, Mra. Sharpe. Mrs, Hoaghton and 2 chiidren, Me, 
J Thoms, Mr J.wes Rash, Mr, Plude, and Mrs, Moss; together with 
several other persons, 
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‘Biblical Appeal - 


Although we are desirous of suarding the colamns of the 
JoURNAL, against the introduction of Religions Disenssions; we 
pevertheless feel disposed to deviate from the general rule, in 
this-anstance, by complying with the request of BistiopHttos : 
and since his Commanication appeals only to the best feelings 
of all who glory in the name of Christian, we the more readily 
give it insertion, notwithstanding its great length,—Eo. 


" 








To the Baitor of the Jvurnal. 
Srr, 

Need I apologize to your Readers for requesting the in- 
sertion of the following Extracts in the Journat? I feel persuad- 
ed, I need not: and I hope neither their Jength nor the sabject 
they advocate, will be any objection to their appearing in the 
coloumns of your Paper. They are taken from a Tract, entitled 
Tae Excetrence or tne Hoty Scriptures, an Argument for 
their more general: dispersion at home and abroad. My copy of the 
Tract is a second edition, printed twenty years ago; and perbaps 
mot another copy of it is to be found in the country :— 


“When a mano of reflection and piety contemplates himself, 
the world be lives in, and all the wonders of the sky, he enjoys 2 
bright manifestation of the grandear and the munificence of God. But 
when he approaches the scene discovered by the light of revealed trnth 
his ideas of the divine attibutes become more elevated and enlarged 
he feels profounder astonishment, and he offers warmer praise. 


** Revelation is thechief indulgence vouchsafed to mankind, - It is 
alaminary which, as it passes through the meral firmament, directs, 
enlivens, and renders fraitfal in every good work. How dismal would 
the whole field of existence appear, should that laminary be extingnish- 
ed? The earth and the heavens do indeed exhibit abundant proof that 
the Creator is enti'fed to all that adoration can express, and gratitude 
perform. Bat whatis there effectually Known concer ning him, where 
the volame of creation is the sole instractor ? Search the annals of the 
globe, eo from the wild>st barbarism to the high.wronght specimens of 
eiitivated life, and then make yout Feport. ‘Will it aferd as pleasnte— 
will it sooth otrvanitv, will it suggest that Revelation might havé been 
spared? Far'from it: your report, instead of declaring that mortals by 
their own sagacity have arrived at the knowledze of God, will convince 
us that from age to age they bave generally been averse to the subject. 
Yon will describe fancy framing ten thousand deities, saverstition stain- 
ing their altars with human blood, sensuality incorporating their abomina- 
tion with the fvery rites and mysteries of religion. Yon will remind us 
that of the ancient teachers some believed that the earth was the offspring 
of chance, others that it was eternal, others that i¢ was God himself. 
These extravagant and jarring theories, so hardly to be distingnished from 
downright atheism, threw open all the floodgates of licentiousaess. In 
fact, are there any absurdities so palpable, any practices so vile, but 
what have becn allowed if not patronised by paganism both ancient and 
modern, and by every other sestem which has opposed itself to the 
claims of ch:istianity? - Alas? man, left to hisown reasonings, is soon 
lost in the moze of error, and abandoned to his own propeusities, soon 
bec mes fam''ia with all the varieties of vice. We have seen that he 
may advance the arts and sciences, and gather round him a listening 
crowd, and secure what is called an im yortal name, while the anerring 
Jadge brands him for a laborious trifler or ax eloquent impostor, 


“ Vet there are those among as with whom pagan productions are all 
in all. Itis a point of candour to ¢@ pose that anch persens have dili- 
geutly «xamined what they so vehemently appland. We ask them then 
—what has the mach vaented wisdom of the world achieved? Where 
are its learned dispntants, its venerable sages, its solemn priests, its im- 
pressive orators, aod its fascinating poets? Where are the monuments 
whieh they erected with so marb care, and of which the «ceptic tells 
with such invidions exaltation? Religion, that infinitely important 
subject, commanded a large share of their attention. It was explored 
ia their books of philosophy, it was emellished with all the colourings 
of rhetoric, and it blended itself with the whole mass of their civil in- 
stitutions. What then did they discover and ineuleate 2 We wish to 
feara from their fervent encom sts the full extent of those obiigations 
ander which they laid their contemporaiies and their successors. 


“Tt isnot oar designto detract either from theic attainments or 
from their character. The religion we profess would spuro so wanton a 
eactifics, and bamanity coald not offer it Wecan point ont sentiments 
ia (heir books and actions in their jives, at the recital of which the ma- 
jority ha those who are deaomluated Christians have reasou to blush and 
trembie, 
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‘< Still we mast be permitted to remark, that as far as we have io- 
quired, the resnit disvlays imbecility in the greatest moralists whether of 
Greece or of Rome, and involves them in compli¢aied censure. If they 
corrected a few errors, they broached, or at least perpetnated more ; if 
they did not swell the torrent of corrnption, neither did they aynarent- 
dy dimmish it ; if against some gross bat prevailing usages they declaim- 
ed with the few, they vractised those usages-with the many ; for they 
were strangers to the magnanimity which wouldhave impelied them at 
all hazards to avow a more rat'eoe’ system, and thus to disabuse the 
noipitiated valgar. 


_ “Tt hag been questioned whether reason, with the vast fabric and 
furnitare of the aniverse in view, ever condueted an individual to the bare 
ideaof God. Reason embraces the idea promptly, but what are the ex- 
periments which prove that reason could have origivally suggested it? 
That we fiad it among fierce and roviug Barbarians, yea that some an- 
seen superior Power is acknowledged among ali nations, however doubt- 
ed by many, we may, without the smallest prejudice to what we are now 
supporting, admit; since to affirm that men evgry where believe in 
deity may be nothing more than to affirm that the conviction, when once 
planted in the mind, is too vigorons, too accordant with the appearances 
of natare, and too conzeénial with all our ideas of happiuess to be wholly 
eradicated. The question however occurs —‘* how was the conviction 
first obtained ? “ It is mere assumption to reply—” man no sooner rea~ 
soned than he had it,” nor is there any necessity forestablishing such’ a 
fact ; because the easier supposition is, that the Creator commenced 
an interconrse with the first “homan being ia a very early period of 
his existence, and that he then informed him of his origid, obti- 
gations, and prospects, charging him to repeat the. things, » which 
he had heard, to his offsvring. There conld be no want of ability 
to communicate these things, and independently of express revelation on 
this point, the belief that he did communicate them, rests on the firmest 
ground of probability. We ohserve that by our nateral capacities we are 
fitted, and hence we conclude that we were formed for the service and 
enjoyment of God; bunt every view which we take of the divine charac- 
ter assnres of, that whatever knowledge|was requisite for such purposes 
God did not fail at the begianing to anovly. If this account is satis- 
factory, why shonid be contend for a different one —why launch imto the 
orean of conjectare—above all, why, by attributing so rich a taleyt of 
discovery to reason, espouse a theory which previous considerations 
have-either overthrown or demonstrated to be of nome? That. tradi- 
tion should have covered the idea of a’ God and made it nviversal 
throngh. all ages, can sarpcise those only who forget the infinite magui- 
tude of that idea, or who never kne~ low widely are ‘diffused the tracks 
of some facts which tradition was less likely to preserve ia an imperisha- 
ble memorial. 


“ Bat if every experiment had shewn that nnassisted reason wonld 
have tanght as to * look through nature up to natare 's God,” if the phi- 
losopbers had ananimously agreed that all things inated from ove 
supreme and omnipotent Being : it will surely be ssed that this ge. 
neral and scanty system of theological faith, far from satisfying an anxi- 
ous inguier, could merely have sharpened bis ee for completer 
discoveries, Socrates was perhaps the wisest that ever existéd 
and he is represented by one ofbis disciples a« imimeting that 
would coutinge ignoraet on subjects ofhigh aad awful Taser, tills 
heaventy teacher chould descend among them. . 

“The privilege which that distingnished philosopher. to 
be indisp-nsable, had beea long enjoyed by the inhabitants of Judea, 
and was afterwards liberally conferred on other countries. Succes- 
sive ages were indnlged with precept npon precept, and lige npon ling; 
mea of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and lest their 
doctrine shonid be forgotten and die with themselves, they digested it 
into a written record whose invaluable contents bave been transmitted 
faithfully to our age... To this we taro, when the fictions of paganism - 
have disgusted, and when its soundest speculations have disappointed 
as; happy to find in the Bible a rich depository of authentic and sacred 
intelligence. Here we learned that Jebovab, the only true God, laid 
the foundation of the earth, aod that the heavens. are the work of his 
hands. We read that be created. man in his own image, and blessed 
‘him, and crowned him with glory and honour, putting all things under 
his feet. Having thas beheld man added to this part of the creation 
its chief ornament and visible head, made but a little lower than the 
angels : through the same medium we behold in the apostacy of map 
its direfal couseqnences the malignant qualities of sin, while the merciful 
intercourse which we there see the holy God renewing with bis fallen 
creature leads as forward into that glorions path which shone more and 
more unto the perfect day. The Bible delineates great characters—it 
shews asthe faith of Abraham, the continence of Joseph, the meekness of 
Moses, and patience of Job, the zeal of E/ijah, the fortitude of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. The Bible nofolds the most extraordinary and 
interestiog scenes—Here, an atk, inhabited by ove family, and hy 
every kind of terrestrial animals, floats over the delaged world. There, 
the mighty waters are divided, and become a wall on the right band 
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and on the left, so that the childrenof Israel walk npon dry land in the 
midst of the sea. Yoonder, mount inai blazes with the lightening, and 
in rocked by the. thanders of a descending God. We accompany the 
chosen tribes, through the wilderness into Cavaan, and there sojarn 
amidst prophets and prieste, amidst ordinances and oracles, amidst 
signs aod wonders. At last, God, who had spoken by his servants, speaks 
by his only begotten Son. The son of Gud is manifested to interpret, to 
folfil. and to save. By laying open the spirituality, extent, aad excel- 
leace of the baw, he ts os with our daty, our depravity, and our 
danger ; by offering himself a sacrifice on the cross, he reconciles us to 
our Pather who is in heaven; by promising the Holy Spirit, he excites 
_ confidence in the frail and fearful ; hy marking out the Christian's ap- 
pointed course and prepared iuheritance, he desciibes our obedience and 
animates it too. 


* The Bible, as affecting merely the present state, is worthy of all 
acceptation. It prohibits these irregalarities of passion and of appetite, 
by which so many are degradedand destroyed. It enforces by the most 
awfnl, and at the same time the moat endearing motives, that condnct 
which makes individuals respectable, and commonities harmonions and 
happy. It supplies the poor with reasons for contentment; aud it ur- 
ges the rich to abound in liberality. It directs the Sovereign to he just, 
reling in the fear of God; and the Subject conscientiously to render 
tribute and honor, When cordially received, it trinmphs over “ pride vaiu- 
glory, and hypocrisy ;” over “ envy, hatred, malice,and all uncharitable- 
ness.” Breathing good-will to man, as well as declaring the grace and 
glory of God, it insvires at once with the benevolence that cheers this 
lower scene, and with the gratitude that rises into heaven, and offers 
welcome adorations there. 


Who thst but glances at this imperfect sketch wiil refnse the Bi- 
ble a place in his regards? What genuine believer will permit soohistry 
fo divorce his affections, or to persuade him that the warmest affections 
he ever dévoted tothe object were commensurate to itswworth? ‘ All 
atriptare i¢ given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for teproof for correction, for instraction in righteonsness.--The command. 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes, the law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the sont, the judgments of the Lord are more to be 
désired than gold, yea than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey 
ana the honey-comb ; moroever by them is thy servant warmed, and io 
the. keeping of them there is great rewatd.—The words were found, and 
T did ent them, and they were the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” 


* That which it is good to receive it is glorious to bestow. To this 
conclusion poist all the encomiams we have passed on the Bible ; for the 
sake of it we thas venture before the Public. We are desirous to inenicate 
a practice overlooked by some, and which the most zealous will do well to 
maintain with angménted vigor. In one word, onr sole aimin the ar- 
dress now before the reader is to promote a wider circulation of the Bi- 
ble. 

“We groand our appeal on the value of that book, and on the rela. 
tion we bear to the whole buman race. The value of the Bible may be 
inferred from the view already taken of it, but let it speak further for it- 

t  « God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, bat 
that the world. through bim might be saved-—As [ five, saith the Lord, I 
have no pleasnre ia the death ofthe wicked, bat that the wicked tnrn 

) fi way and liye.—The Spirit aud the bride say, Come, and let him 
that heareth, say, Come, and whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely. —In every thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your reqrests Be made knownanto God, and the peace of God which 
passeth all andegstanding shall keep your hearts and mind throngh Christ 
Jesns—whom having not seen ye love, in whom, thongh now ye see him 
Got, yet believing, ve rejoice with joy unspeakable and fall of glory.— 
Wherefete be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
ef the Lord, forastivch as'ye know that yourlabeur is not in vain in the 

” 


“ Ts this the langnage of the Bible, this 2 specimen of its charactér 
and encouragements?— Ic is folly then to neglect, and cruelty to mono- 
polize it, The man, who io a season of drought renders a spting inaces- 
ceasible, may be guilty of marder as well as the miscreant who infects it 
with poison, Wheo'the general welfare is at stake, indolence is brutali- 
ty; and ‘he, who ‘does not strain every nerve, bids the victims a. 
round him to perish. ‘The application is easy, Consulting the Bible, 
we see the refuse that shelters, and the fountain that refreshes. 
Shall we hide fn that refoge, and drink of that fountain heediess 
of another's danger, and touched with no compassion for his dis- 
tress? Impossible! He does not love the Bible, he never reahed a 
single blessing from it, who neither imparts its truths, vor cares whether 


any one else Men at large are members of the same family, and 
each man should help his brethren. What a luxury isit to improve the 
opportiinity! How sqblime the career of a philanthropist?! Let us 


ran the whole length of it." While wé relieve want, let us scatter the 
ibigts Of ignorance; while we distribute the bread which perishes, let ns 

d the immortal and immortalizifg bread of heaven, That cha- 
rity isi nGiuitely defective whist miaisters nothing to the son!. We may 
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satisfy a fellow-creatnre with food, and cover him with raiment, yet 
leave him, in a dreadfgl-sense, wretched; and misprable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked. Here, however, we must be permitted te enter our 
solemn protest against the conduct of those who, under the prefeat of 
cating for a man’s spiritnal condition, leave his body to shiver, and ping, 
and starve. Sordid fanatics? what have they to do with a profession of 
ebristianity? Christianity inquires—* Who so bath this world’s good, 
and seeth his brother hath need, and shutteth ap bis bewels of comwpas- 
sion from him, —how dwelleth the Jove of God in him?’ Oo the other 
hand, bow little is it.to strew comtorts along a path which will soon ter- 
minate, if ail the prospect bevond is shaded with uncertainty, oF streteh- 
ed into fiery desolation! When we tender a Bible, we act as the 
almoners of God’s highest bounty ; we invite to all the means of grace, 
and to the hope of glory ;_ we aim, with the divine blessing, to exalt the 
receiver's heart towards heaven, if not rather to bring beaven down 
into the receiver’s heart. . yet 


. * Consider the spirit of the following passages—“ Thon shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself —Let every one of ns please his neighbonr for 
‘bis good to edifi-ation — Freely ye have received, freely give. He esta- 
blished a testimony in J , and appointed a law in Israel, which he 
commanded ovr fathers that they should make them known to their chiJ- 
dren, that the generation to come might known them, even the ehildren 
who shonld be born, who shonid arise and declare’ them to thei: chil- 
dren, that they might set their hope in God, and not forzet the works of 
God, bat keep his commandments—These words which I command thee 
this day shall be in thy heart, and thon shalt teach them diligently to 
thy children, and shalt talk of them whea thon sittest in thy house, and 
when thoa walkest by the way. and when thon Jiest down, and whep 
thou risest op, and thou shalt bind them for a signupon thy band, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, and thow shalt write them 
npon the posts of thy bhonse, and upon thy gates- O thon that bringest 
good tidings to Zion, get thee up into the high mountain, O thon th 
bringest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift ap thy voice with strength, lift 
it dp, be not afraid, say unto the cities of Jadah, Beheld your God—Go 
ye inte all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 


** Review the examples which the Bible bolds up for onr.admiration. 
To early ages, the written standard of truth was small; in the primitive 
age, the digine will was communicated from man to.man solely by the 
intervention of speech, But what the pious could accomplish, they did. 
Enoch prophesied; Noah was a preacher of righteousness; Abraham 
obtained from the Highest this testimony—‘' I know him that, he will 
commaad his children, and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord;” Moses tanght the thousands of Israeli forty 
years; “Jehoshaphat sent to the princes and levites to teach in the 
cities of Judab, and they had the book of the law of the Lord with them, 
and went throughout all the cities of Judab, and tanght the peaple ; 
Josiah gathered all the elders of Jndah and Jerusalem, and went up 
into the honse of the Lord with all the men of Judah, and ali the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, the priests, the prophets, and al) the people both 
small and great, and there he read all the words ef the book of the 
covenant.” 

** But in those days the Holy Scriptures comprehended a part only 
ef the Old Testament. God has since put his hand a second, yet a third 
tome tothe work, and the Bibleis now complete. The Old Testament 
is ilustrated and confirmed by the New, predictions are brightened into 
accomplishment, we are led far into Jehowah’s councils, and see all the 
vaponrs of Judaism melting inthe splendour of a more noble eco- 
nomy. These reflections place our obligations to circulate the Bible in so 
much the stronger light, 


* To what extent have we rega rded these obligations?_ Has the Bi- 
ble been circulated(we say not, as far as is dee med desirable for that 
would be all over the world, but) as far asthe influence of a grand chris. 
tian-union might easily have reached? Ix.will not be pretended; Milli- 
ons of mankind never heard of the Bible, the Majority never saw it,t and 
even in this land of Bibles (so Briton has to her honour been called) there 
are multindes who do vot possess a copy. Let the manofacturer ask a- 
mong his workmen, the proprietorofa wide domain among his tevants, 
the minister of a pacish, or separate cangregation, among his hear- 
ets, No oue that pursues this inqniry will doubt the fact. Were 
public notice to be given in any cansiderable district, that on a 
certain day every poor person, destitate of a Bible, and. recommended 
as not likely to make an improper useof it, should receive one; who 
does not feel the persuasion that a crowd of applicants would jastify 
the charitable sammons? Is there a Christian in the habitof circulating 
Bibles, who is not obliged to refuse many a request, and to decline ma- 
ny more opportunities? We are aware that some canpot read, and that 
some who can, prefer almost any book to the Bible, But how large a 
proportion even of these are at least occasionally conversed with by such 
as both read and rejoice in that bles«ed volume! One of this excellent 
class calls at a poor man’s dwelling in the time of affliction; a@ member 
of the family has just expired, or langnishes withont the faintest pros- 
pect of recovery > the friendly visitaut deeson the table op the shelf a 
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Bible ; he turns firat to one affecting passage, then to another ;h: reads 
a fittie, he sveaks a little ; and to the mourners it proves a word in sea- 
son. That Bible might not bave been opened in the family before; bat 
gow itcomes into use, now the benevolence which dit there is re- 
warded : and this is but one of those many occasions which have been 
improved to so good a pnrpese. Fain would we place a Bible in every 
Gottage, sive the inestimable treasure to each diligent child, and when 
our present becomes nseless to the aged eve, indulge its possessor with 
a largec type and a fairer page. Is it @ wonder that sin and wretched- 
wess abound, where the law is not present te convince, nor the gospel 
toconsole? Cane person. witha Bible in his hand, the love of God in 
his heart, be comfortable, while he recollects that neighbour lives both 
withont God an without the means of knowing him? Introduce the 
Bible, and you gain mach. Ifhe acceptit, yon make him your debtor, 
and thus engage his attention teyear kind Rivice. You fic near him 
@ wituess against all iniquity, You set before him the eviland the good. 
You warn him to flee from the wrath to come. Yon direct him to the 
mercy of Ged in Jesus Christ our Lord. Noris the individual himseif 
the only one te whom yon may look for some fruit of your labour, Does 
the basband reject the gospel ?—the wife may welcomeit. Do the parents 
agree to walk still in darkness ?—the children may read, and be allured 
into the light of life. 


* Bat has not the pablic mind been diligently employed on the 
enbject, and is not the present age peculiarly alive to its importance? 
‘We acknowledges it with pleasure. Icis this delightfal fact which gives 
covfidence to our appeal. The many thousands of Bibles already cir- 
culated by varions Societies do them honour, and claim our fervent 
wishes for their lasting prosperity. Together with the Bible they cir- 
cotate, for the most part, several volnmes and tracts intended to fami- 
liarize, vindicate, and enforce the principles of the Bible ; nor can it be 
doybted that, in this way,the cause in which they are embarked hag 
been materially assisted.” 


As another year has jast expired, since the establishment of 
the CatcuttTa AuxiLiary Biste Society, I think thisa Gt season 
for introdacing the above exttacts to the notice of the Public: 


’ and in conclusion, I beg to express a pious hope, that they may 


make the same impression on the mind of your Readers which 
they have made on that of 


February %4, 1823. — BIBLIOPHILOS, 
. Remittances to ingland. 


To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 





Sir, ; 

Not haying been in the way for along time of perusing Todian 
Journals, I cannot particularly refer to a Calentta one, containing a well 
written and sensible appeal to the Supreme Government of India and the 
Honourable Coart of Directors, onthe enormous loss sustained by Offi- 
cers in the India Service, in their indispensable remittances to England 
for the support of their families and children. 


Asnearly two years, I dare say, have elapsed since the generous 
endeavour of the author of the letter alluded to, and important tho’ 
the matter be, as it seems to be sleeping, nevertheless, in the breasts 
of so many. that are interested in it, I would, if consistent with the. li- 
beral laws that regulate your colnmus, solicit the favour of your ingert- 
ing this, to stimulate the most able to the exercise of the talent that 
could be sp worthily and humanely devoted to the construction of some 
feasible propositiog, To hum qualified for this task H, M, Regulations 
that obtaiv on Ceylon, where a large proportion of the military pay may 
be received in Government Debentures, will afford at ovce a perspicu- 
ous aad simple parallel for the deduction of data, that knowledge and 
judgement will doubtiess prove to our honourable rulers to be as possible 
inttheir application in [udia and I would trast, not in any catio bearing 
harder ou their financial interests, than do enactments of the British Go. 
veroment ou that Island. But iu the contemplation of the magnitade 
of goad trom sp benevolent ao ignovation, and the general diffusion of so 
much solid — in minds ‘abroad aud families at home, profit and Joss 


vanish in reality, as in idea,in an individual's bosom overpowered by the 


predominating influences of humanity; aud were the momeatous case 
as ably and obviously expressed,as one may reckon it would be supported; 
in ove heart and in ope soul would be concentrated indne time, (it may 
be confidently predicted) the ugited sympathies aod generous approba- 
tion of the augyst body that sg liberally presides over our destinies. 


Feat this imperfect introdactionmay be accepted, and that it may 
prpve an early excitement to some one negligent of a usefal talent, and 
bewailing agency, uniavourable exchange and lean aud empty pockets, 
sine obolo, is the respecttal request of 


Sir, Your mat Obedient Servant, 


Poona, January 25, 1823. 
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* Bumanip Conduct. 


in Te the Editor of the India Gazette. 

I beg to call your attention to the misconduct of several persons, 
(Europeans) who make a practice of not only insulting individeals who 
may be induced by a fine moon-light evening to waik out with their fami- 
lies, but they actually annoy them in their dwellings by throwing stones 
into the premises, and asing the most infamous language. 


Twe nights since, as I was walking with my wife, (who is faradvan- 
ced in pregnancy) near Wellington Square, two of these r rasbed 
saddenly against her, and if I had not supported her, she would have 
failen to the ground. [ did not pursue them, becanse I knew if 1 had, T 
could have had no assistance from the Police Poens, as it is seldom or 
ever the case, that they will come where a Earopean is coucerned, whe- 
ther this arises from fear or otherwise I kvow not. Your itsertion of 
this in your paper may be the means of deterring those mischiévous per- 
sous from such wantonness in future. 

I am, Sir, Your's respectfully, 
AN INHABITANT. 


Note.—We are sorry to hear oar Countrymen can degrade themselves 
by such unmanly condact.—Acre, Epitor, 
Court of Requests. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 





Sir, 
Tt is with feelings of surprise, that I have jnst this moment read 
in your Paperof this morning, acommunication, bearing the signatace, 
of E. and pretending te comment on acase, with the merits of which he 
seems to be totally anacquaimed. To set the matter ip a clear, point 
of view, it will be necessary for meto enter injoa detail of the trans- 
action, in which the present case originated, About eighteen months 
ago, Mr. Fleming, who bad but a short time previously set up, to use.@ 
cant term, as a Jackef ali Trades, was employed by Mr. Paimer to ree 
pair, besides other articles, a Mebanah Palanqueeo belonging to him. 
As the defendant had had sufficient proofs of Mr, Fleming's dilateri- 
pessin transactions of the nature here alluded to, he personally waited 
on Mr. F. and requested to know how long he would take to complete 
the repairs, which his Palanquin required: the latter, with his usual 
fessional pro promised to retarn the equipagein less than a 
month, but the defendant having been disappointed by Mr. Fleming om 
a former oceasion, (when the whole amount of zhe article commissioned 
by him had been paid inadoance four months before he was put in actual 
possession of it) told Mr. Fieming, that as he apprehended the required 
repairs could not possibly be completed so soon as he seemed to promise, 
he wonld willingly extend the period to two months, at the same time 
giving Mr. Fleming to anderstand, that if be failed in his engagement, 
he would look to bine for the indemnification of any expence, which Mry 
P—might, in consequence, be put to, if obliged to hire a conveyance 
for the purpose of enabling him to attend to his duties: to ali this 
Mr. F. assented. At the expiration of eight months, however, the late 
ter Gentleman had the assurance to send his bill to the former, who ob- 
jected to discharge the amount, on the ground that bis Paianqneen was 
still in Mr Fleming’s possession, aud that daring its detention no pay- 
ment could legally be demanded of him. Two months after this oceurs 
rence, the Palanqueen im question was seat to Mr. Palmer, finished in a 
style which would have done very little credit, even toa professional® 
native, but the defendant had not been put three wecks io possession 
of his property, before the bill was agaia brought to bim for cowntersig- 
nature, which Mr. Palmer declined to do, allegiig that as Mr. P. had 
consumed ten months io completing his conveyance, it was wofair not 
to allow him even the usual credit. Mr. Palmer heard no. morefrom 
Mr. F. for thee or four days ; at the end of which a Summon, was served 
on him by Mr. Fleming. Oa the morning of the day, on which thé case 
was expected to be heard for decision, amutnal compromise was exi+ 
tered into by both parties, the Defendant having satisfied the Plaintiff 
by granting him a note of hand in the'presence of two sabscribing wits 
nesses (one of whom is a connection of Mr, F.) with a verbal stipulation, 
that when the promissory mote bécame due, only halfits amoant 
shonld bé paid in part liquidation of the debt, and the balance dischar- 
ged subsequently, but at no specific period. The Defendant was 
not, however, aware, that any trick, equally conspicions for its meanness 
as discreditable to the feelings ofthe party resorting to it, wonld sub- 
sequently be passed upon him. The note in question was eadotsed ov 
to Ramnaraine Ghose for tbe obvious purpose of enforcing the payment 
of its fuJl amount, without reference to the verbal agreement between 
Mr. Fleming aud Mr, Palmer. The Native negociator, without ever 
presenting the bill for payment, proceeded, three months after it fell due, 
to the summary mode of preferring a suit against the defendant, who de- 
clares upon his word of honor, that he had not even a glimpse of his 
promissory mote from the day it was granted to the moment it was 
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produced at the Court honse, with a view to prove the validity of 
the baad writiag, which was admitted by the Defendant, who urged 
at the same time, that as he was taken by surprise, be hoped the Court 
would not saddle him with the costs; bat decree the Pianiiff to dis- 
charge them. Sufficient evidence can yet be adduced, as to what the 
former stated before the Court, and to disprove the assertiva of the sicear. 
It may be proper to mention in this place, that the defendant sesides 
with a relation of his in Messrs, Kyds and Co's concern at Kidderpore, 
where it was hardly possible for the Plaintiff's sircar to be recognised 
among so large a number of people, as are daily employed there, It ie 
trae Mr. Palmer was confiaed by indisposition to his room in October 

t, bat as his servants are in the habit of bringing papers of every des- 
¢ctiption to him even ina state of sickness, had Ramnaraine Ghose really 
deputed bis sirear to g. with the note of hand to the Defendant's resi- 
dence at Kidderpore, it is impossible but he must have seen it. It maybe 
sufficient to declare solemnly and unequivocally, that this was far from 
being the case, as insinnated by your Correspondent E, Admitting for 
argument’s sake, that the Plaintiff’s sirear did actually and bod file 
wait on the Defendant at the time he was confined through illness, it may 
be asked, what loss would the former have sustained by the delay of a 
few days, as payment conld have been easily obtained on the Defendant's 
Tecovery ? Tosther point to be noticed is, that, since the Sammons was 
served on Mr. Palmer, while employed in the discharge of his official 
duties, payment of the promissory note conld, with equal fairness and 
propriety have been demanded of him at his office. Why this was not 
done, it remains for the plodding facnity of the Plaintiff aud the tender- 
nessof Mr. Fieming to explain to the public? 

I have gone into a lengthened detail, not so much to gratify a liti. 
gious, or vindictive spirit, as, (Lrepeat) to set the matter here comment. 
ed upenin the clearest point of view possible, as well as to convince 
your Correspondent E. of the slender foundation upon which be has 
raised the sunperstructare of the cause he has advocated. On Mr. Fie- 
ming’s conduct towards Mr, Palmer, I shall make no remarks, further 
than that, few individuals of gentlemanly feelings will envy him the 
possession of sach amiable qualities, as he bas displayed in this transac- 
tioo.—I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

A FRIEND OF THE DEFENDANT. 
Caleutia, February 24, 1823. —_— 
Selections. 





Mr. Buckingham.—The eminently learned Dr. Bryce, the head 
minister of the new Scotch Church, having accepted the sitaation of 
Clerk of the Stationary belonging to the Henorable Company, Mr. Back- 
ingham the Editor of the Journat, remarked directly as well as indir- 
éctly, that it was nobecoming the character of the minister to accept a 
situation like this; upon which, the Honorable the Governor General 
for the time being, in consideration of his disrespectful expression, 
passed au order, that Mr. Buckingham should leave Todia for England 
within the period of two months frem the date of the receipt of this 
order, and that after the expiration of that period, he is not allowed to 
remain a single day in India. Sol reflect nvon the verse, which an 
elephant keeper epeated on the banks of the Nile — 

“If thon knowest the state of an ant ander thy foot, thine own 
condition is such under the foot of an elephant !—Mirat.ul Ukhbar. 

Madras Courier. February 14, 1823.—Tha enlyShipping arrivals that 
have occurred since Tuesday are from the Isles of France and Boarbon, 
are the Untonw and La Bovapine—they bring no news. 

a We have received ne further information respecting H. M.Ship At- 
LIGATOR. 

Madras Gazette, February 15, 1823.—We have tonotice the arrival 
of the Ship CatHertne, Captain Kuox from Calcatta. 

The period fur the sailing of the Catnertne in prosecntion of her 
voyage to England has uot yet been fixed —She left Caicutta on the Even- 
ing of the Ist instant, 

Passengers: —Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Bornes, G. Taylor, Esq., Doctor 
Burnes, Mr. L. Taylor, O. Taylor, and W. Larkins, 

The Ship Yoru has completed the reception of ker homeward- 
bound Cargo, and will sail this evening or to-morrow morning. 





PRarriage. 
At Cannanore, on the 6th nitimo, by the Reverend J. Dontrer- 
vitte, Lientenant R. C. Cuxton, of the 2d Battalion of Pioveers, to 
Mrs. ManySmyru, relict of the late Captain Suytu, of the 7th Native 


Rofantry. Births 


On the 28th ultime, Mrs. J. Harris, of a Son. 
At Howrah, on the 26:h ultimo, Mrs. Cures, of a Daughter. 


Death. 
At Kishengange, on the 14th oitimo, Geornce Prittorr, Esq. M. 
D. of the 23d Regiment of Native Iofantry, aged 43 years, sincerely and 
deservedly lamented by bis brother Officers, and a large circle of friends. 
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Note to Correspondents. 





The dispute between B and Civis. appearing to be now com- 
pletely thread bare, we must decline inserting any more Letters on the 
sulject. We should be sorry to see the fame of Lieut, White's invalu- 
able Work obseured bu an enaless controversy about a single passage, 
whieh, at m-st, is only like a speck on tre sun. 

The ALARM alluded co by Bos Suort is no where to be found 
but in the columns of the Alurmist, which muy be indebted to the pen 
of an “ Inspired Writer,” but are neither Law nor Gospel. 


Sobn Bull’s Vresumption, 


In our Paner of Thursday some hesitation was expressed 
whether Jonny Butt should be ranked among rational beings, since 
he bad ceased to use the reasoning faculty, or whether he mizht 
notrather form the Link between the rational and irrational crea. 
tien, This Link he “ presumes” is a Basoon: how presumptuous # 
One grain of modesty might have suggested that nothing less was 
meant than Balaam's Interpreter. We shall leave his liberal 
sneers at our parentage to the cood sense of his readers, who are 
we hope free from prejadices of that description as be himself 
professed to be only two day's before :—Admirable Consistency ! 








= dipping Arrivals. 
CALCUTTA. 





Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Feb. 28 Esperauca Portg. A J Fertras Penang Feb. 9 
MADRAS. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Feb. 13 Catherine British W. Knox Caicatta Feb. 1 
Sdipping Bepartures. 

‘ CALCUTTA. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Feb. 27 Eliza British B.S. Woodhead Isie of France 
27 Thames British J Litson Penaag 

27 Johu Shore British J.J. R. Bowman N, South Wales 
MADRAS. 
Date Names vf Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Feb. 13 Edward Strettell Calcutta 


British R. Allport 





Stations of Eeserls in the River. 
CALCUTTA, FEBRUARY 27, 1923. 
At Diamond Harbour. —Princess CHantotre, proceeded down,— 
EoGenra, ontward bound, remains. 
Kedgeree.— Fiona, proceeded down, 
New Anchorage.—H. C. Ships Generan Hewerr and THames. 
Saugor.—La Seine, (F.) gone to Sea,—Kumpano Jartiz, (D.) 
below Sangor, outward bound, :emains. 
The Maneres, arrived at Colvin’s Ghat om Thnrsday, and the 
Conrtanca, (P.), artived «ff Calcutta on the same day. 
The Ship Prince ov Orance, Captain J. Moncrief, for London 
direct, and the Ship Str Epwarp Pacer, Captain J. Geary, for London 
aud Cape, are eapected to sail in two or three days, 


S Dips Advertised for Different Ports. 














6 Probable time 
Ships’ Names. Commanders. Where Bound. of Sailing. 
Resource, ......)B. Fenn, ........{Lomdon, ..... All March 
Mangles, ........|J. Cogill,........|/London, .... [Ditto 
s¢ of Gaod 
David Scott, ....)G. Bunyon, .,,...]) Hope wa 15th March 
U London, Aes 
Maaritius & 
Exmouth, ...,.-./@ Evans, ...... eee gg : All March 
Minerva, ........| — Beil, ........|/Gondon, ......[In a few days 
Woodford, ......] Alfred Chapman,../London, ...,..| Dito 
Prince of Orange, | John Moncreiff, ..{London, ......|Ditto 
Dac de Bordeaux, |} — Morean, ....../ }ourdeaux,....|10th March 
Hero of Malown,..|— Nash, ........jeastward, ....}1S:h March 
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